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Articte L—THE OFFICIAL BALLOT IN ELECTIONS. 


Tur compulsory use in elections of a single official ballot 
known as “the blanket ballot” has now been adopted in 
thirty States not including New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut, where “multiple ballots,” or a separate ballot for 
each political organization, are required. It may therefore be 
regarded as having substantially superseded the former methods 
of suffrage in this country, and its operation and probable 
effect are matters of deep importance and interest. Ever 
since its introduction some four years ago, its advocates 
have claimed that it has given universal satisfaction wherever 
tried, and that it has in every State worked with perfect 
facility and success. Nevertheless each successive legislature 
in those same States has been kept busy in altering and 
amending it, and the process seems still not quite perfected. 

The Vew York Tribune, a conspicuous advocate of the official 
ballot, has been unremitting in such assertions editorially, but a 
perusal of its columns which are devoted to news and corre- 
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spondence by no means confirms these enthusiastic generalities, 
We have before us a collection of clippings taken almost 
entirely from those columns and exhibiting by actual facts 
complications and defects in the system at every stage of its 


operation. It is upon these hard facts of experience thus col- . 


lected that the present Article is principally founded. With- 
out expecting to dampen the zeal of those who laud the 
sovereign efficacy of the official ballot as a panacea for all 
political evils, and at the risk of being ranked among the 
traitorous enemies of all “genuine ballot reform,” we propose 
to give very briefly some of our reasons for believing that its 
use, whether in a blanket or multiple form, is wrong in princei- 
ple, and must sooner or later be abandoned in practice. We ven- 
ture to add the prediction that instead of purifying and simpli- 
fying our elections it will sow them with dragon’s teeth which 
will spring up in abundant future crops of corruption, contro- 
versy, and danger. 

The first noticeable feature of the official ballot system 
is its complete abrogation of the very purposes which it 
professes primarily to seek, viz: the right of independent 
voting, and the overthrow of “the machine” in_ polities. 
As the very first step in its operation, it elevates the 
caucus into a position of despotic and legalized sovereignty 
and fastens “bossism” like an old man of the sea on the 
shoulders of party politics! This effect is unavoidable from 
the very nature of the system. In order to keep the official 
ballot within practical dimensions the law necessarily requires 
that it shall contain such names only as have been regularly 
nominated by the established parties and by duly organized 
independent political associations. Thus the manipulation of 
primaries and nominating conventions becomes as important 
and exact a science as the management of the election itself. 
None can vote in them by law except regularly enrolled mem- 
bers of the party, and none can enroll except such as are of 
recognized partisan fidelity. The rules for calling, organizing, 
and conducting caucuses are all prescribed by law, or under 
legal sanction, and the results arrived at, if certified by the 
party managers as “ regular,” have legal validity. Not only is 
the composition of the caucus thus in the control of the 
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“machine,” but the time for calling it is in its hands, and 
ordinarily that time is fixed at as late a day as possible so as to 
leave the least opportunity for the organization of independent 
movements. These movements in order to secure a repre- 
sentation on the official ballot must be supported by a certain 
number (specified by law) of duly qualified and certified 
electors, signing their names to the independent nominations. 
The number required varies in different cases, but is necessarily 
placed high enough to save the ballot from being encumbered 
with an undue number of tickets, thus practically preventing 
dissatisfied independents from placing a ticket in the field 
except through the organization of a new political party 
within a period of time which is ordinarily entirely insufficient. 
Of course this effectually checks the progress of any genuine 
revolt within the party against the machine. It does not how- 
ever prevent pretended independent nominations from being 
made and placed on the official ballot for fraudulent purposes. 
This as we learn from the 77zbwne was done in Massachusetts. 
So-called independent tickets were framed by political oppo- 
nents, and signed by the requisite number of electors for a 
place on the official ballot, in which certain names appeared 
similar to but not identical with corresponding names on the 
regular ticket, the object being to deceive the voters and defeat 
the regular nominees. We might multiply reasons and illus- 
trations to show that the system not only suppresses real inde- 
pendence in voting but facilitates intrigue and fraud in its 
name. But we must pass hastily to other branches of the sub- 
ject. 

The nominations having been duly received by the desig- 
nated State officials it devolves upon them to prepare the 
official ballot, a most delicate and dangerous power, and one 
which may enable them to practically determine the result of 
the coming election. If rival factions of the same political 
party have sent in conflicting tickets each claiming to contain 
the “regular” nominations of the party, the determination by 
these officials of the question which ticket shall be recognized 
and which suppressed is made final by law, although they may 
be personally as well as politically interested in the decision. 
A complaint bearing on precisely this point was made some 
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months ago by a correspondent of the New York Tribune 
who claimed to have been the regular nominee of a Republi-- 
can caucus. He asserted tliat one of the State officials who 
took part in the preparation of the official ballot was the candi- 
date of the opposite party for the same office, and placed upon 
the ballot instead of the correspondent’s name that of an 
irregularly nominated candidate as the weaker competitor. 
Can the political virtue of a board of State officials be always 
trusted under such opportunities to cripple their opponents? 
After all controversies have been decided with regard to the 
names entitled to appear on the official ballot, the next step 
relates to its arrangement. If a blanket ballot is prescribed 
by law, the question arises whether the different candidates 
shall be grouped according to party or according to the offices 
to be voted for? In other words shall each party ticket be 
printed separately, as a whole, or shall it be diffused through 
the ballot, all candidates for the same office being placed 
together? If the former method is adopted secrecy in voting 
is likely to be defeated as will be shown hereafter ; if the latter, 
the effect will be to confuse the voter and to cause him to com- 
mit innumerable errors. Passing by these and the various 
ingenious plans that have been suggested to solve them as 
among the unsettled problems of the system, we pause for a 
moment to refer to the critical character of the task confided 
to the State authorities in preparing a ballot containing per- 
haps hundreds of names, to see that every name is so accurately 
printed that no dispute can arise over it after election. Suppose 
one name, important or not, should prove to have been omitted 
from the ballot or to be so incorrectly printed as not to be 
legally identifiable, or suppose the ballot to contain any other 
material defect, not discovered until after it has been distribu- 
ted. Once issued, it cannot be recalled, and as no other can 
be legally used, what in such a case is to prevent a dispute as 
to the legality of the entire ballot, and the validity of the elee- 
tion? So also if a fire or other accident in the printing office 
should prevent a full supply of ballots in time for the election ; 
or if, through a railway disaster, or the failure of an express 
messenger, a single town or precinct should be without ballots 
on election day for even a few hours. Any of these occur- 
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rences in a Close presidential election as in that of 1884 might 
prove to be a matter of national importance and peril. That 
these suppositions are not entirely fanciful is apparent from the 
fact reported in the Z7zbune, that at the last State election in 
New York, at least one town in the interior was from some 
oversight entirely unsupplied with official ballots and was com- 
pelled to use, in defiance of the law, the usual party tickets. 
The official ballot when completed is a fearful and wonder- 
ful thing both to taxpayers and voters. The enormous cost of 
its printing and distribution at the New York election aston- 
ished and dismayed even its staunchest advocates. It is 
claimed, however, that had the official ballot been of the 
“blanket” instead of the “multiple” kind the expense would 
have been less, and this is urged as a strong argument for the 
change. On the contrary, there would seem to be every reason 
why it should be greater. The amount of printing and the 
quantity of paper would be exactly the same in both cases 
while multiple ballots being smaller would use paper in a more 
economical shape, and be printed more rapidly and cheaply on 
smaller presses. The 7ribwne states that at the town election 
of a small town on Long Island the official ballots supplied to 
each voter when placed together were twelve feet in length, 
and that over a ton of paper was used in preparing them. 
Would it have been less expensive or more convenient if these 
twelve feet of tickets had all been printed on one piece of 
paper, to be handled and pondered over by the voter and after- 
wards stuffed bodily into the ballot box? Take an official 
blanket ballot in New York state for the next Presidential 
election. There are thirty-six electors to be voted for and 
there are likely to be at least five tickets in the field, viz: Re- 
publican, Democratic, Prohibition, Labor, and Alliance. There 
will therefore be 180 namés upon the ballot and a blank space 
sufficiently large for 36 names more for independent voting. 
Such a ballot, allowing room for the party headings and mar- 
gins, would be at least one foot wide and four feet long. A 
State election is to be held at the same time, and if as is probable 
the nominations for this are also to be placed on the same offi- 
cial ballot with those for Presidential electors, the number of 
names and the size of the document will both be largely in- 
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creased. A blanket ballot truly, and likely to act as a wet 
blanket on the spirits of many an independent or deliberate 
voter who finds himself with it, in a dim closet required to 
select and mark the 50 or 60 candidates of his choice, or to 
write in their names distinctly and correctly and fold up his 
ballot in legal form, all within the fewest possible number of 
minutes or lose his vote. 

The process of voting the official ballot is admitted even by 
its admirers to be complicated and slow. The 77ribune, in de- 
scribing the first elections in New York and Rhode Island, re- 
ports that many voters, “including the most intelligent, became 
so rattled and confused that they either deposited their ballots 
insufficiently marked or became disgusted and refused to vote 
altogether.” And this, notwithstanding the luminous and vo- 
luminous directions which had been published officially and 
unofficially prior to the election, to explain to the voters how 
very simple a proceeding it is and how unnecessary to have 
the slightest trouble about it. But there are thousands of intel- 
ligent electors who are not very ready scholars; not prepared 
at a moment’s notice to pick out promptly from among hun- 
dreds of printed unfamiliar names a particular dozen or two as 
unfamiliar as the rest, and mark them with precision; many 
whose eyesight is more or less defective; many who are physi- 
cally slow or infirm or somewhat nervous and flustered in the 
consciousness that their time is limited and that others are wait- 
ing to vote; and all these classes, as well as careless and stupid 
voters would be extremely liable to mark wrong names or leave 
some unmarked or to commit other gross errors which might 
invalidate their ballots. Accordingly, we learn farther from the 
Tribune that after the elections above referred to, “a surpris- 
ingly large number of the ballots cast proved to be blank or 
defectively marked.” In Indiana, the rejected ballots were 
estimated at twenty thousand, and six thousand more were pro- 
tested as doubtful. In Rhode Island, they amounted to from 
five to ten per cent. of the whole number polled, and in some 
districts of New York to a similar proportion. The evil was 
greatly reduced in New York, however, by the general use of 
blanket pasters in evasion of the law. These pasters were 
simply complete party tickets to be plastered bodily over the 
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face of the official ballot in order to save trouble and confusion 
to the voter. The practice, however, defeated secrecy in vot- 
ing by the increased thickness of the ballot and by the shortness 
of the time in which it enabled the voter to emerge from the 
voting booth. For these and other reasons the friends of 
“genuine ballot reform” demand the abolition of pasters alto- 
gether, thus compelling the voter to personally mark every 
selected name as the law requires, and to make all changes in 
writing. Whatever other effect such a change might have it 
would be an additional discouragement to independent voting. 
It would greatly protract the time required by voters in the 
booth, probably causing many to lose their votes from inability 
to write the desired number of names in the time allowed; it 
would ensure the loss of many votes through the misrecollection 
or misspelling of names, and it would facilitate schemes for de- 
tailing parties to keep the booths occupied, especially toward 
the close of the day, so as to exclude or tire out waiting voters 
of the opposite party. 

One curious feature of the official ballot as a device to secure 
absolute secrecy to the voter is, that it actually compels that 
very large class who are ranked as “ ignorant or infirm” to dis- 
close their votes for the purpose of having the names properly 
marked by an election official. Were they allowed to bring 
their ballots with them already prepared, as under the former 
methods, this would be unnecessary. In Montana, as reported 
in the Zribune, this peculiarity was availed of on a large scale 
with the connivance of “bribed or intimidated voters” to de- 
stroy all secrecy in voting in a very simple way. (The readiness 
of the voters to defeat the law may perhaps be explained by 
the fact that the official ballot containing 84 names and 42 
spaces was a yard long by twelve inches wide.) Gangs of men 
were marched to the polls in charge of party bosses, each voter 
bearing in his hand a printed slip of the following purport: “I 
can neither read, write, nor speak the English language, and I 
wish to vote the stratght Democratic ticket.” Upon presenting 
this slip the election officials, in compliance with the law, sup- 
plied each one with the required ballot and saw that he voted 
it. Such an evasion of the law is not easy to be defeated. 
Election officials in such a case would hardly delay the election 
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in order to catechise every applicant, nor take the responsibility 
of making difficult and perhaps dangerous discriminations, 
True the fraud was punishable in every individual case, pro- 
vided it could be individually proved, but after the votes are 
cast and the election is over, the wrong is done and is to all 
intents and purposes remediless. 

After the voting comes the counting, a proceeding which 
experience shows to be perhaps the most critical of any, and 
where there is the greatest necessity for guarding against fraud, 
doubt, dispute, or delay. Unfortunately the official ballot sys- 
tem in these particulars is conspicuously deficient. When 
separate tickets have been voted in the old-time way the 
counters rapidly sort them into “straight” and “scratched,” 
and the counting is then a matter of simplicity and despatch. 
But with the official ballot and especially with the blanket 
ballot, the folding of every separate ballot must be first 
inspected, after which almost every separate name must be 
scanned to distinguish and allot the various markings. These 
will be often indistinct, often uncertain in position or intent, 
often double or otherwise fatal to the validity of the vote, as is 
made evident by the “surprising number” of defective and 
doubtful ballots reported in the State elections already referred 
to. The discussions, comparisons, and disputes which must 
inevitably take place over these among the counters, of course 
protract the proceeding to an inordinate length. At the last 
State election in little Rhode Island it was forty-eight hours 
before the result could be ascertained. In Boston the election 
precincts contained only three hundred voters each, yet it was 
from three to four hours before the counting was completed. 
Not only does this long delay in counting give abundant oppor- 
tunity for the well known fraud of swelling the returns in 
some districts in order to meet deficiencies in others, but the 
correctness of the result actually arrived at must depend very 
largely upon the fairness and correctness of the election offi- 
cials in deciding the innumerable disputes which will arise 
over questionable markings or foldings, and upon the validity 
or invalidity. of more or less doubtful ballots. Moreover if 
the counters, whose office is much like that of a jury, separate 
during the period of their tedious and exhausting labors, there 
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is a strong liability to the inroad of outside influences. And 
if they keep together, there is opportunity to tire out the 
weaker ones into carelessness or undue acquiescence. In any 
ease, if the reported majority is small, there will be abundant 
grounds for disputing the result upon the ground that the 
count was inaccurate, that valid ballots were rejected or 
invalid ones admitted. So many and so complex are the ques- 
tions of this sort that can be raised when thousands of votes 
have been thrown out as defective or doubtful that the 
majority must be large indeed to preclude that most odious 
and profitless of all controversies, a disputed election. Then 
the courts are dragged into the political mire: perhaps legisla- 
tive deadlocks ensue: and thus the deplorable evils which have 
followed the first use of the official ballot in Connecticut are 
liable to be repeated in every closely contested State. 

Our limits have greatly narrowed our discussion of the sub- 
ject and forbid us to extend it further. Enough has been said 
to indicate why many who earnestly desire such methods of 
suffrage as will secure an honest vote and a fair count do not 
believe the official ballot to be in the line of “genuine ballot 
reform.” Its general adoption is to be regretted not merely 
on account of its intrinsic defects and dangers, but because it 
stands in the way of another system which has been tested by 
experience and been proved to combine the merits of simplicity, 
efficiency and economy, with that absolute secrecy which the 
official ballot fails to secure. We mean the compulsory uni- 
versal use of the official envelope in connection with the retir- 
ing booth, as the only apparatus supplied by the State to the 
voter. Among all the complaints and wrangles which have 
grown out of the late election in Connecticut and which have 
without one exception been caused by the official ballot, not a 
criticism has appeared from any quarter against the official 
envelope and the booth which were also in use. With these 
provided, the official ballot is superfluous. The infirm and 
ignorant, even the blind voter needs no assistance and not more 
than a moment of time, for he brings with him to the polls any 
ballot that he pleases, prepared if he chooses in the privacy of 
his own home, and has only to enter the booth and enclose it 
in the official envelope. He may be furnished with other 
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tickets by bribers, or intimidators, or zealous advisers, and he 
may take them all with him into the booth, but when he 
emerges with his vote enclosed in the sealed envelope no per- 
son but himself knows or can know what is contained in that 
enclosure. As the official envelope renders an official ballot un- 
necessary, it abrogates also with it those attendant evils which 
we have considered; the legal supervision of caucus proceed- 
ings, the exclusion of independent tickets from the field unless 
authorized by State officials, the power in State officials to 
control or set aside party nominations, the complication and 
risk and enormous public expense of printing and distributing 
ballots, the inevitable confusion and difficulty and delay in the 
process of voting, the unduly protracted and disputatious work 
of the counters, and reduces to a minimum the dangers of a 
disputed election. 

When every desired object can be attained by so simple a 
device, a device completely in consonance with our previous 
electoral methods, why resort to a complex, cumbersome, and 
impracticable confusion of machinery, which is foreign in 
origin, foreign to our customs, and not originally designed or 
adapted to the kind of service to which we apply it? From 
the time when the official ballot machinery was imported 
from Australia and set up in this country, its promoters 
have been incessantly occupied in altering and amending 
it, and, like the inventors of perpetual motion contrivances, 
in adding new devices to improve its operation. We believe 
the difficulty with it as with the mechanical delusions referred 
to is that it is founded on an erroneous principle; and we shall 
be profoundly thankful if when some great strain is put upon 
it as in an ——- and close Presidential election, it does not 

ha 


5 
collapse wit ighty crash and bring general disaster in its 
ruin. 


Henry T. BLAKE. 
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Articte I.—BALLOT REFORM IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue people of Pennsylvania went to the polls in November, 
1890, with both the Democratic and Republican party pledged 
to ballot reform. The election of a Democratic Governor and 
Republican Lieutenant-Governor and legislature, was, in this 
connection, without significance. It is true that the Democratic 
platform spoke in hesitating words of recommendation of such a 
system as the Australian ballot law, while the Republican party 
leaders charged the next General Assembly with the duty of 
passing such laws as would give to every lawful voter the exer- 
cise of his right to cast a free ballot, and, if necessity should 
arise, to provide for such changes in the State Constitution as 
would “imsure to every voter perfect secrecy and freedom in 
expressing his right of suffrage,” still there is now wanting 
any evidence of more sincerity in one party than in the other. 
Any immediate political advantage was speedily neutralized in 
the inaugural of the successful Democratic candidate in words 
worthy of notice in connection with promises of the Repub- 
lican platforms of 1890 and 1891, and the course of the Legis- 
lature of 1891, in passing a ballot reform bill, which was so 
amended as to displease its authors, and whose effect was post- 
poned until after the next election, and also in passing a bill 
for a popular vote on the calling of a constitutional convention 
so late as to prevent any change in the Constitution until the 
presidential election of 1892. 

The inaugural of Gov. Pattison called especial attention to 
two sections of the eighth article of the State Constitution : 


Src. 4. All elections shall be by ballot. Every ballot voted shall be 
numbered in the order in which it is received, and the number recorded 
by the election officers on the list of voters, opposite the name of the 
elector who presents the ballot. Any elector may write his name upon 
his ticket, or cause the same to be written thereon and attested by a 
citizen of the district. The election officers shall be sworn or affirmed 
not to disclose how any elector shall have voted unless required to do 
80 as witnesses in a judicial proceeding. 
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Src. 7. All laws regulating the holding of elections by the citizens, 
or for the registration of electors, shall be uniform throughout the 
State, but no elector shall be deprived the privilege of voting by reason 
of his name not being registered. 


Pointing out in his inaugural that these two sections were 
adopted to remedy abuses no longer existing, the Democratic 
Governor declared both of them to be obnoxious to the re- 
quirements of the Australian ballot system, especially in the 
particulars of previous registration and a strictly secret ballot. 
Hence the Governor concluded that the necessity surmised in 
the Republican platform actually did exist; “to reform the 
abuses in question, a constitutional convention is necessary, 
There is no reason why such a convention should not be estab- 
lished at an early day, its deliberations completed, and the 
results submitted to the people and approved or rejected within 
the present year.” Of course, nothing of the kind can now 
be done this year, as the Republican majority in the legisla- 
ture so delayed the passage of the bill for a popular vote on 
the calling of a convention, and there was such a desire to save 
the people’s money as to cause a postponement of the sub- 
mission of this question until the regular election in November. 
This delay appears to be commended by the Democratic leaders 
quite as much as the Republican; probably because a special 
election on ballot reform would be very awkward, for obvious 
reasons. 

The first of the two objectionable constitutional provisions 
stands as a compromise between those members of the Con- 
vention of 1873 who desired viva voce voting and those who 
believed in following the Constitutions of 1776, 1790, and 
1838, which provided for a ballot intended to be secret. In 
the Convention of 1873, the change from the previous require- 
ment was first proposed in the radical form of voting by 
“open, written or printed ballot, with the name of the person 
voting the same, endorsed on the back thereof in his own 
handwriting,” and a number added by the election officers; 
this proposition was reported back from the committee to 
which it had been referred, in the still more objectionable form 
of a permissive secret ballot, numbered by the election officers 
and endorsed by the elector with his name. A minority of the 
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committee pointed out the very evils now afflicting the timid 
voter in Pennsylvania, and finally succeeded in amending the 
section into the form now objected to. But a number of the 
delegates were earnest in their advocacy of viva voca balloting, 
as has been the rule in Kentucky until very recently, when it was 
changed by the Constitution of 1890; so earnest as to express 
a fine scorn for the timid voters “ disatisfied with their party for 
no good reason.” “If they are the class to be injured by the 
open ballot, let them be injured,” for “it is not manly to go 
sneaking up to a dark window with a little hole in it and stick 
in a dirty pellet secretly.” Moreover, men of supposed 
acquaintance with affairs, expressly declared their knowledge 
of the desire of the working people to show their employers 
how independent they could be in the exercise of that which 
made the laborer and the capitalist peers in the community. 

The opposition to the numbering of the ballots continually 
insisted that a better class of election officers and a more 
watchful care over a smaller poll of voters, would be sufficient 
with such details as the legislature might add, to prevent the 
changing of the ballots actually cast. One of the delegates 
curiously thought the proposed numbering might prevent the 
use of some other improved method of voting as the official 
ballot, which he had heard of from England. And even ridi- 
cule was called into play, one delegate actually proposing that 
the voter should annex his photograph to the ballot. This 
was before the days of the nickel-in-the-slot machine. 

Another delegate enlivened the debate by suggesting that 
the ballot ought to be first acknowledged and recorded like a 
deed before being voted. 

The last State to act upon ballot reform in a constitutional 
way, has been Kentucky, in the recent Convention of 1890. 
The address of this convention, when submitting the result of 
their labors to the popular vote, declared that experience had 
demonstrated the evils of the viva voce system of voting, then 
retained by Kentucky alone of all civilized States. The address 
went on to recommend an official secret ballot as a barrier to 
bribe givers and takers, and in classic language (?) the palladium 
of an honest and unbiased expression of the popular will. The 
constitution submitted and adopted by the people of Kentucky 
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provides, that “all elections by the people shall be by secret 
official ballot, furnished by the public authority to the voters 
at the polls, and marked by each voter in private at the polls, 
and then and there deposited,” leaving to the General Assembly 
to “make provision so that persons illiterate, blind, or in any 
.way disabled, may have their ballots marked as herein re- 
quired.” 

A portion of the second of these two sections of the Consti- 
tution admits an unregistered voter to the ballot box, and their 
omission, as now proposed, would consequently have the effect 
of making registration a constitutional prerequisite for voting. 
This is the tendency throughout the Union, though too great 
severity in the requirements for registration does not seem to 
meet with favor. The States retaining the provisions now 
objected to in Pennsylvania, are Arkansas, Nevada, Texas, and 
West Virginia. In Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky (outside of 
cities and towns having a population of 5,000 and upwards), 
Montana, Rhode Island, Washington (in the country districts), 
and Wisconsin (for incorporated cities and villages), the legisla- 
ture is empowered at its discretion to enact a registry law. In 
Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky (in cities and towns of a 
population of 5,000 and upwards), Louisiana, Maryland, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, and Washington (except in the country 
districts) the legislature is required to pass a registry law. 
Missouri, in 1875, required the passage of such laws for cities 
and counties of more than 100,000, and allowed them for 
cities whose population exceeded 25,000. This was a relaxa- 
tion from the provision of the Amendment of 1874, requiring 
registration laws for cities and towns of more than 10,000 
inhabitants. This latter was again a relaxation from the pro- 
vision in the Constitution of 1865, which provided: 

Art. II. Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall immediately provide 
by law for a complete and uniform registration by election districts of 
the names of qualified voters in this State; which registration shall be 
evidence of the qualification of all registered voters to vote at any 
election thereafter held ; but no person shall be excluded from voting 
at any election on account of not being registered until the General 
Assembly shall have passed an act of registration and the same shall 


have been carried into effect ; after which no person shall vote unless 
his name shall have been registered at least ten days before the day of 
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election ; and the fact of such registration shall be not otherwise shown 
than by the register or an authentic copy thereof, certified to by the 
judges of election, by the registering officer, or other constituted 
authority. A new registration shall be made within sixty days next 
preceding the tenth day prior to every biennial general election; and 
after itshall be made, no person shall establish his right to vote by the 
fact of his name appearing on any previous register. 


This is the most elaborate provision respecting registration 
to be found in any State Constitution, and while it was not 
allowed to remain, the change occurred prior to the somewhat 
superficial understanding of the Australian ballot system 
which now prevails. The details of this system ought not to 
be allowed to remain at the mercy of the legislature, as an 
attentive study of the amendments affixed to the ballot bill, 
which became the law of Pennsylvania elections last June, or as 
the act as now printed in the statute book would demonstrate. 
Inserting such details in the organic law not only prevents 
frequent change but challenges the popular attention to the 
proposed action. This is the tendency of all the recent consti- 
tutions, and is in the direct line of eventually submitting to 
popular vote, every question which can be answered “ Yes,” 
or “No.” Such popular voting is entirely practicable with 
quick communication and a free press. 

In a less conspicuous manner the Republican Lieutenant- 
Governor and the present campaign steersman in his inaugural, 
before the State Senate, declared that the free exercise of the 
ballot required absolute secrecy, and therefore he urged the 
submission to the people of the advisability of calling a con- 
vention. Thus instructed, the members of the legislature 
speedily had before them bills (two in each house) for a 
convention and for an official ballot, the two measures intro- 
duced by Republicans finally passing, the Baker ballot bill so 
much amended, that it is a peculiar law postponed in effect 
until after the coming election of November, 1891. This 
ballot bill, besides postponing whatever good it might do until 
after March, 1892, also sets up the bad precedent of an evasion 
of the Constitution by requiring the sealing up of the part of 
the ballot upon which the number has been written, but makes 
no provision for sealing up the voter’s signature if he chooses 
to write it upon his ballot. Of course, the constitutional pro- 
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vision was merely intended to secure the identification of the 
ballots in case of a contested election, or else'the Convention 
of 1873 would not have first rejected this provision altogether 
and finally adopted it. So long as the effort was to secure 
something like a so-called open ballot, there were not enough 
votes to pass such a method of voting. 

When the draftsman of the Democratic platform for this 
year’s campaign constructed the plank about the calling of a 
convention, he expressed an idea which does not seem to have 
visited any member of the legislature during the passage of 
the Republican bill; that is, that the convention should be 
called for the single purpose of altering the two sections of 
the constitution which have been quoted. And the idea does 
not seem to have been of great importance, as the candidates 
for the office of delegates to the convention were not pledged 
to prevent any other action. There were intimations from the 
Republican side of the legislature that some other provisions 
were not to remain untouched, such as the biennal sessions of 
the legislature, but the Democratic draftsman probably had his 
mind too much on the other sins of the Republicans to pay 
attention to these heresies. It was reserved for the Republican 
plank maker to construct the most curious piece of cabinet work 
in promising the people if they preferred not to have a con- 
vention, to have an amendment prepared by the legislature, 
and submitted, that is, after the next presidential election, on 
account of those same biennial sessions of the legislature. 
This was in the platform of 1891, and is a curious contrast 
with the decided promises of the platform of 1890. All of 
this suggests the question of the necessity of any convention 
to remove or change a few words in a Constitution adopted only 
eighteen years ago. It is impossible to more than mention the 
peculiar mental trait which induces many constitutional lawyers 
and politicians to object to frequent changes in the organic law; 
this infected the conventions of 1838 and 1873 to such a degree 
that the former prepared and the latter retained a provision for 
the amendment of the Constitution by the legislature, “not 
oftener than five years.” There was no such provision in the 
Constitution of 1790, probably because that instrument was 
the result of a legislative breaking through the provisions of 
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the Constitution of 1776; the general use of such provisions 
has resulted in the practice of calling conventions to make the 
changes denied to the legislatures themselves. This began in 
Pennsylvania in 1789, and was followed in that State in 1837 
and 1872. The legislature having submitted the prohibition 
amendment in 1889, their hands are now tied until 1894. This 
date rests upon the supposition that the requisite steps fer a 
submission are taken in the regular session of 1893, after the 
governor is obliging enough to call an extra session in 1891 or 
1892. 

One very evil result of preventing legislative preparation of 
Constitutional amendments appeared during the debates upon 
the act which finally passed the legislature ; some members 
wished to assume that a convention should be called, and 
therefore submit to the people merely the choice of delegates 
to sit in the convention. This has been done before; thus in 
Pennsylvania, in 1787, the legislature constituted itself a 
nosing committee to see what the popular feeling might be 
during the interval before the next session. This committee of 
the whole met in 1789, and by a majority vote, called a con- 
vention. Such an idea did not prevail in 1891, probably be- 
cause of the action in Alabama (Feb. 24, 1860), South Caro- 
lina (Nov. 13, 1860), Georgia (Nov. 21, 1860), Virginia (Jan. 
14, 1861), and Missouri (Jan. 21, 1861), not affording good 
precedents. Still the idea has not always been used by a domi- 
nant party, somewhat afraid of a popular vote; thus Tennessee 
took this course in 1833, though in 1861 and 1869 a convention 
was called if the people so voted and elected delegates at 
the same election as is now proposed in Pennsylvania, in 1891. 
New Jersey called a convention by legislative wisdom merely 
in 1841, and Louisiana in 1844 and 1879, and Illinois in 1847, 
1861 and 1869, and finally Kentucky, in 1890; though this 
was a departure from the action of that State in 1848, when 
the people were allowed to vote for or against the calling of a 
convention. There was a declension from good precedents in 
North Carolina in 1875, though in 1835 and 1861, the double 
election for or against a convention and for delegates was or- 
dered. Similarly in Mississippi, in 1890, though in 1830 an 
election for or against a convention was ordered. As many 
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constitutions declare “ All power is inherent in the people,” 
and therefore they should be allowed to vote for or against a 
convention in every instance. 

Some members of the legislature wished to have an election 
for or against a convention, and if for, then for delegates. This 
was the course taken in 1835 and in 1872. But the holding of 
the two elections under the authority of one law, occurred in 
Massachusetts as early as 1820; New York followed in 1821 
and 1845, North Carolina in 1835, Virginia in 1850, and Iowa 
in 1855. The Pennsylvania legislature simply ordered the 
two elections on the same day and this hastening of the election 
for delegates also occurred in Arkansas, in 1861 and 1874, 
Tennessee in 1861 and 1869, North Carolina in 1861, Maryland 
in 1864 and 1867, Missouri in 1864, Alabama in 1875, Texas 
in 1875, and Georgia in 1877. In this respect Missouri seems 
to have liked the double election no more than the compul- 
sory registration, as the Constitution of 1865 prevents the two 
elections being held on the same day. The objections to the 
holding of the two elections on one day, as now ordered in 
Pennsylvania, are that good men might not wish to run for an 
office which might not exist, and that every candidate, in order 
to have an office to be elected to, must become an apostle of 
the proposed convention. But these objections are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the opposition of the managers of 
both political parties, who are merely coqueting with the labor 
vote. Some of the partisan papers frankly declare that the 
intention is to ask the people to vote for or against the holding 
of a convention without either party performing its true 
functions of favoring or opposing the question. This course 
was used with signal success to defeat the prohibition amend- 
ment in 1889, and if successful in 1891, would probably be 
put into regular use as a bait to catch a small but dangerous 
minority. 

Philadelphia, Pa. JOHN BETHELL UHLE. 
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Tonic Autumn. 


Articte III.—TONIC AUTUMN. 


Tuis morning I took my accustomed walk through the 
pastures to a sheep-run that overlooks the lake; and my mind 
being free to observe more closely, I noticed that a subtle 
change had come over the face of Nature: she is not what she 
was three weeks ago. Already there are presages of winter in 
her tints and absences. The maples have commenced to burn, 
the ash is putting on its robe of purple, and a wine-color begins 
to show about the oak. In the fences the wild-grape leaves 
are reddening, and the creepers along the walls are trailing 
their crimson banners from stone to stone as if in welcome to 
the approaching king. It is the world’s avatar of a changing 
order—her bodying forth of a mysterious transformation which 
is happening in her veins. Even the lake has a different color- 
ing; the wind furrows its surface into ripples whose crests are 
a steely blue and their bases a brownish purple. It is colder- 
looking and less inviting to a plunge than formerly—a thing to 
be rowed upon with swift strong strokes, rather than to sink 
into and be held in its embrace. 

The birds, too, have taken the new infection, and comport 
themselves differently to the earth and to mankind. They are 
severing the bonds that bind them to their summer haunts, and 
so appear to be less domesticated, and are shyer and more 
exultant upon the wing. The robins congregate in flocks, and 
haunt the borders of the sheep-run, perching and diving nerv- 
ously and with ruffled plumes, as if in anticipation of the flight 
that lies before them, and their tonic contest with the winter’s 
chill, The bluebirds also perch upon the telegraph wires in 
fours and fives—often indeed in dozens—their liquid warble 
falling like a drop of golden honey through the autumn air. 
Their note is the only tropical-seeming thing I come upon; for 
the orioles have either left us or are silent, and the vireos and 
warblers have followed in their wake. On the thistle-tops 
there is a congregating of goldfinches, which fly from point to 
point in undulating curves, ascending and descending with a 
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slow spondaic rhythm, their greatest aphelion from the ground 
rarely more than a dozen feet. I notice that they are already 
turning a little gray in anticipation of winter, and that the 
plaintive enervating cry of “ Ba-by, bd-by,” which I listened to 
a week ago, has given place to a clear exultant note that strikes 
bracingly upon the ear. 

In obedience to some unseen power, the lesser vegetation has 
put off its old luxuriance, that which still rears its head being 
composed chiefly of the hardier and more enduring species, 
The thistles and mulleins hold themselves stalwartly erect, as if 
in conscious defiance of every assailant; and I am cheered to 
think that I shall find their still unprostrate crests showing 
above the snow when I visit the run in January. They recall 
to me the last moments of that wearer of the Roman purple 
who declared that an emperor should die standing. 

The yarrow too still shows a profusion of gray-white cymes 
on its tough perpendicular stalks ; and coming to a place where 
its feathery fronds cover several square yards of ground, I cast 
myself face downwards in the midst of them and bury my 
nostrils in their bitter depths, bruising out an appetizing odor 
redolent of health and strength. Let me confess that this 
expression of my inner feeling is one that is frequent with me. 
Tam half in love with the bitterness and austerity of Nature: I 
delight in her bare stern uplands, her severely sculptured and 
abiding bowlders which the frost lays fully bare, the threaten- 
ing purples of her wide autumnal horizons, and her uncon- 
quered and unconquerable pines. There is something soft and 
enervating in the leafy luxury—the perfumed teeming opu- 
lence—of June that half offends me; it is an appeai to that 
side of my nature which I am most intent on placing under 
foot. I fly from its seductions as from a siren, and embrace 
the keener airs and sterner sights of autumn with emotion and 
with elation. To me the fall comes freighted, not with mes- 
sages of decay, but with hints of recuperation and athanasia: 
she is a tonic to my dog-day enfeebled fibres, and to that atten- 
uation of the spirit which is consequent upon the summer heat. 
I see in her killing down the augury of a pruning process that 
shall leave only that remaining which is worthy to preserve. 
It is Darwinism applied to life in its broader import, in its 
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more ethical suggestion; it breathes of a time when the tem- 
porary and the seductive shall be no more. In my feeling for 
the processes of autumn I am for once at one with Keble: I 
see in them not the thing that is but the thing that shall be; 
they speak to me of the doctrine of immortality, and chant as 
to the accompaniment of a mighty organ: 


‘*Man’s portion is to die and rise again.” 


And this, which I find beating audibly at my single heart, 
is the endowment also of the human race. Man, as man, is in 
love with the best that meets him, though the verace via be 
also the way of the austere. In Johnson’s pregnant phrase, 
man is “an old struggler” after the peaks of righteousness, 
the heights of being and of saving knowledge. Despite those 
deflections which remind him continually of his limitations, 
and impel him for a time along the line of least resistance, he 
is almost tumultuously in earnest that he may have and be his 
spirit’s best. Witness the long bright list from David on 
through Socrates, Sakyamuni, St. Paul, the writers of the 
Encheiridion and the Jmitatio, to Robertson and Dr. New- 
man; and then add Antigone, the daughter of Jephthah, [phi- 
genia, Margaret Roper, St. Theresa, and Maggie Tulliver to 
the roll. 

Give man but a righteous cause, and I care not how forlorn 
it is, or what its strictness: he will embrace it with elation. It 
is so particularly with youth; but so also everywhere with all 
men. For my own part, I sympathize with that serious-minded 
student at Harvard lately, who, on hearing the beauty of the 
Christian ideal delineated from the college pulpit by a visiting 
preacher in somewhat rose-water fashion, turned afterward to 
a friend and said: “He should have pitched his standard 
higher, and have made the path severer, if he wanted to win 
converts. Science, agnosticism, fatalism, call their votaries to 
a profounder self-sacrifice than that !’ 

Men err, not in asking too much of their fellows, but in 
asking too little; and there could be no more fatal arraignment 
of the prevailing methods of our political and economical and 
social administration than the confession of their supporters 
that self-interest is the strongest motive in the arena of human 
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life, and the spoils of office the only sufficing award for patri- 
otic service. The answer to all this is Epaminondas, Aristides, 
Mutius Sczvolo, the Sidneys, the Lawrences, Lincoln—Mara- 
thon, Badajos, the Heights of Abraham, Trafalgar; for in 
these man’s saner heart has found expression for some of its 
deepest fervors, and pointed as with an ineluctable emblazon- 
ment to the endowment and to the destiny of the race. 
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Articte IV.—THE SEA GULL’S SONG. 


When the wild storm flies ’neath sombre skies, 
And the mad waves follow fast, 

I make my home in the dashing foam 
And couch on the wings of the blast. 


Mid the tossing spray I hide and play, 
Then rise from the bounding wave, 

And soar in glee like a soul set free 
From the mariner’s lonely grave. 


When the bright rays fleck the waves which deck 
The rim of the golden sand, 

Like some bright thought which arrives unsought, 
I fly o’er the sea and land. 


When the day is done, and set of sun 
Warns nature to seek ker rest, 

I flash and swing like an angel’s wing 
Through the mists of the golden west. 


In the quiet night when the pale moonlight 
Paves a silver path o’er the sea, 

I float and dream on the rocking stream 
Or sail in deep ecstacy. 


In rapturous lays of choicest praise 
Earth’s songsters their powers employ, 

Yet learn, O man, e’en the songless can 
Yield the praise of a silent joy. 
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ArticLe V.—TEN VOLUMES OF THOREAU. 


Posruumots success is an excellent thing in its way, but it 
is natural to wish for earlier returns from our investments. 
Thoreau was not exempt from this common weakness. Early 
in his career he printed a book, but the public declined to 
concur in his belief that it was worth printing, and he endured 
the mental and physical discomfort of carrying a large part of 
the edition up to the garret on his back. His correspondence 
with Horace Greeley proves that for many years the great 
editor was peddling manuscripts from Concord among the 
impecunious proprietors of such ephemeral and forgotten pub- 
lications as “ Putnam’s ” and “ Graham’s” Magazines. 

Perhaps no man, in America at least, lived as cheaply as 
Thoreau. Six or seven weeks of manual labor furnished him 
a year’s support. He was a copious writer, but was compelled 
to resort to manual labor for the means of existence. A few 
men, and perhaps one woman, being of the higher order and 
sympathetic, bought his first book, and read it and praised it, but 
the great mass, or rather the small mass of American readers, 
was obstinately blind to its merits. 

As I turn this morning to my bookshelves, I count eight 
handsome volumes inscribed with the name of “ Thoreau,” 
and the circular of a great publisher informs me that I may, 
if so minded, purchase two more. Ten volumes published 
and Widely circulated, a rich source of income to the publisher! 

In his lifetime, the author could not sell his best thought 
and his best writing. Now his very note-books, the undigested 
chance jottings in his diary, are quickly sold, and it may be, 
occasionally read. 

Is it what we vulgarly call a “ fad,” this revival of Thoreau, 
or has it a substantial cause? Is it a caprice, or a mani- 
festation of deliberate and sound judgment? It is no new 
thing in literature for meritorious writers to fail in their own 
generation, and become the favorites and heroes of later times. 
Shakspeare waited two hundred years for full recognition, but 
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now for a century he has held the undisputed first place, and 
the literature of Shakspeare rivals in quantity and surpasses in 
quality, the prose literature of England in Shakspeare’s time. 

Does Thoreau fall within the category indicated? Was it 
the fault of the public and not of the author that “ Walden,” 
and the “ Week” fell so flat, and that the charming sketches 
in “ Excursions ” commanded only starvation prices ? 

Has Thoreau reappeared as a comet in the literary firma- 
ment, or has it been discovered that he is one of the fixed 
stars? Is there reason for believing that he can maintain in 
our literature, the conspicuous position, to which, in the last 
fifteen years, he has been assigned by the strenuous kindness of 
friends\and the well conducted advertising of his publishers ? 

Were his asceticism and solitariness mere eccentricities and 
affectations, or were they the marks of a genius, so high or so 
fine that it could find no fit consort? Did they indicate a 
superior endowment, or upon the contrary, an inferior quality 
of mind, a certain unsoundness, giving rise to distorted opin- 
ions of life and duty ? 

Is his literary work of real excellence? Will it endure the 
tests of time and increasing culture? Is it sufficient support 
for a claim to immortality? Is it in form or substance the 
work of a master ? 

First as to the man. He was of Gallic blood, filtered 
through the Channel Islands. In blood as well as in intellect, 
he was of kin to Rousseau, Victor Hugo and Chateaubriand, 
the sentimentalists. In his way, he was as wildly sentimental, 
as Rousseau, and apparently as ready as the red republicans of 
France to upset the existing order. He found almost as much 
to condemn in sedate and democratic Concord, where philos- 
ophy was ere long to find her western abode, as the revolu- 
tionists saw in Paris or Versailles. 

He was educated at Harvard, where he was in no way dis- 
tinguished, and began life by teaching and making pencils. 
In the latter vocation he found his first opportunity to gratify 
his passion for eccentricity. Having made a useful invention, 
he refused to apply for a patent for it, because it would not 
benefit him to do again what he had already done. The same 
reasoning might have induced him to refuse copyright for his 
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books, but I have not found that he did so. At all events, it 
seems that it would have been better to take the patent and its 
proceeds than to borrow, as he afterwards did. He wasaskilled 
mechanic, and was also abundantly qualified to earn his living ag 
asurveyor. He did not marry, nor try to marry, would not 
vote, nor pay his taxes, nor go to church. He was, in an 
amusing way, a secessionist and a nullifier. 

James Parton has written an elaborate and laborious argu- 
ment attempting to prove that the doctrines of Mr. Calhoun, 
in their ultimate analysis, would put it in the power of each 
individual citizen to nullify or veto the acts of Congress. It 
is not an important fact, but it is diverting to find our Diogenes 
of the Walden Woods asserting this very theory ! 

In his essay on “Civil Disobedience,” he says: “Some are 
petitioning the State to dissolve the Union, to disregard the 
requisition of the President. Why do they not dissolve it 
themselves ?—the union between themselves and the State— 
and refuse to pay their quota into the treasury? Do not they 
stand in the same relation to the State, that the State does to 
the Union ?”” 

In the same essay, he advises the abolitionists of Massachu- 
setts to withdraw their support both in person and in property 
from the State government. 

Some of his utterances go beyond secession and nullification. 
He declares that the same objections which apply to standing 
armies may be brought against standing governments, and it 
would not be difficult to convict him of a degree of sympathy 
with some of the extravagancies of the anarchists of our own 
time. 

He was also a free trader. This is obviously a necessary 
part of his belief. It was his theory that every man should be 
free to do as he pleased, surrendering nothing of his rights, as 
he conceived them, to the government. He refused to pay his 
poll-tax, and went to jail. A friend paid it for him, and 
he accepted the benefit but without gratitude, or repayment. 

It is not easy to understand why, after stickling upon a 
point of conscience to the extent of submitting to imprison- 
ment, he should have accepted the benefit of another’s pay- 
ment of the iniquitous demand of the State. His logic carried 
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to its necessary conclusion, required him to remain in jail, 
until the State confessed itself in error and released him. If 
the payment of the tax was wrong, he had no right to accept 
benefit from it when made by another. It was at best, a poor 
compromise. In this, as in other of his paradoxical perform- 
ances, a certain limitation is discoverable. He stops short of 
the conclusion. As the vulgar saying goes, there is “more 
bark than bite.” 

Mr. Lowell comments upon the fact that when he had 
abjured civilization and determined to have no other com- 
panions than the blue-jays and muskrats of Walden Pond, his 
first act was to borrow Bronson Alcott’s axe, a civilized imple- 
ment from a civilized man, to build a civilized abode. There 
is certainly a degree of inconsistency in seeking primeval soli- 
tude, and simplicity, with a sharp Yankee axe on one shoulder 
and the Bhagavad Gita under the other arm. Why did he not 
discard his factory-made dress, clothe himself in skins, if at all, 
make his own axe of stone, build a wigwam like his ideal, the 
red man, or burrow like his ancestors of the stone age, and his 
neighbors the muskrats. Mr. Lowell, whose sketch of Thoreau 
is very happily written, notes that civilization was very near to 
Walden, and that Thoreau could easily fall back upon it in an 
emergency. 

Thoreau was in the habit of declaring a preference for the 
society of naked Indians, and wild beasts, and le did go away 
and live for a while in a snug shanty by Walden Pond, engaged 
in such aboriginal pursuits as writing books, and the study of 
Hindu Metaphysics. Ina few years, however, he was again 
living in town, accepting all the disadvantages of civilization, 
though still inveighing against them. He was writing books, 
and printing them, sending Greeley manuscript after manuscript, 
borrowing seventy-five dollars from him, and repaying it with 
the most scrupulous exactitude. 

Why should this defiantly eccentric person, who declares 
that he would not go around the corner to see the world blow 
up, care to write books, to be read by the “vulgar crowd,” of 
men and women as he called them? Perhaps it was from 
sheer love of lecturing. He did not believe in missionaries, 
his shibboleth was “every man to his own affair.” He was 
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not writing in order to do good to others. What happened to 
others could in no wise affect or interest one so thoroughly 
apart from the rest of mankind. Yet we have from his pen 
ten fat duodecimos, with a mass of note-books remaining whose 
contents have not yet been exploited. In due time, no doubt, 
we shall have more volumes, preceded by loud trumpetings of 
praise. 

Apropos of his intense and defiant individualism, it is strange 
that his biographers and critics have paid so little attention to 
his profession and practice of Buddhism. There is very good 
ground for believing that the Walden episode was not more a 
result of temperament, or of a desire to be conspicuous by 
being odd, or of a disinterested purpose to set the world a good 
example, than an attempt to put into practice somewhat of the 
Hindu philosophy to which he was intensely devoted. Whether 
this is attributing too much, or too direct an influence to his 
Oriental studies or not, it is possible to trace a vein of Bud- 
dhism all through his life and writings. In the Walden retire- 
ment it crops out strongly. 

In the “Week,” he writes: “The reading which I like 
best is the scriptures of the several nations, though it happens 
I am better acquainted with those of the Hindus, the Chinese, 
and the Persians, than of the Hebrews, which I have come to 
last.” Again he says: “I know that some will have hard 
thoughts of me, when they hear their Christ named beside my 
Buddha, yet I am sure I am willing they should love their 
Christ more than my Buddha, for love is the main thing, and 
I like him too.” 

Referring to his diet at Walden, he declares that he thought 
it fit that he should live mainly on rice, because he loved so 
well the philosophy of India. 

Horace Greeley, writing to Thoreau, refers to “ your genial 
pantheism.” This pantheism, with great certainty, was a 
result of his study of “Hindu Scriptures.” The Brahmin, 
with his belief in emanation and absorption, as the origin and 
end of all things, and his doctrine of metempsychosis is not 
more scrupulous in his regard for all forms of animated exist- 
ence than was Thoreau. Says Emerson: “Though a natural- 
ist, he used neither trap nor gun.” Once he killed and ate a 
woodchuck, but repented it long and sorely. 
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Buddhism is a philosophy of selfishness. Each man must 
see to his own salvation, regardless of the fortune of others. 
To the Buddhist self-culture embraces all the duties of life. 
Not the Christian self-culture, which is a means to unselfish 
ends, but a selfish culture, which is, itself, the only end worth 
seeking. In this way he hopes to attain Nirvana, which 
every man must reach if, at all, by his own efforts, having no 
regard for others, as they must have none for him. It is not 
important to determine whether Thoreau believed in Nirvana 
or not. In many other respects his Buddhism is plainly visible. 
The Buddhist, seeking to attain serenity by modification of 
his inner nature, wrought by his own unaided efforts, is com- 
manded to forsake parents, wife, children, friends, country, 
and live by himself and for himself alone. Hear now our 
Walden Buddhist say: “ Probably I should not consciously 
and deliberately forsake my particular calling to do the good 
which society demands of me—to save the universe from anni- 
hilation.” 

Siddhartha declared that the life of a recluse was most favor- 
able to serenity. He encouraged asceticism and condemned 
marriage. A lonely life in the forest, he said, was best adapted 
to that self-conquest which comprised every duty of life. Is it 
to be doubted that Thoreau, seated’in his lonely hut in the 
forest by Walden Pond, eating his scanty rations of rice, apart 
from family and friends, refusing obedience to the law, virtu- 
ally abjuring his country, not willing to “go round the corner 
to see the world blow up,” nor to surrender his selfish purposes 
to “save the universe from annihilation,” was practising or 
believed that he was practising the teachings of his Buddha? 

In a general way his eccentricities of opinion and conduct 
were parts of the New England reformation. We are not sur- 
prised by anything said or done in this extraordinary period, 
when a man as large-minded as Ripley undertook, in serious 
mood, the conduct of Brook Farm, and when, for a time, the 
calm, strong genius of Hawthorne yielded to the vagaries of 
Fourier. But the qualities of the men clearly appear in their 
conduct. Hawthorne speedily shook off his illusions and be- 
came the trenchant, almost unkind satirist of the movement in 
which he had for the moment joined. Emerson, who had 
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given Thoreau his impulse to the study of oriental literature 
and philosophy, and had been, in many other things, his in- 
spirer and teacher, never lost his balance. He neither joined 
any impracticable community, nor refused to associate with his 
fellow men. As much a humanist and philanthropist as Rip- 
ley, as much an orientalist as Thoreau, his well-balanced mind 
perceived the necessity of making the most of life as it was, 
It was plain to him that he could do no good by living in the 
woods, and accomplish no good purpose by aiding Miss Fuller 
to milk her cows. 

With all its mistakes and extravagances, transcendentalism 
was productive of many excellent results. Of all its good 
qualities and products, Emerson was the embodiment. Of its 
vagaries, Thoreau affords an excellent illustration. Emerson 
was sound; Thoreau was not. 

It is said of Victor Hugo that he esteemed himself so highly 
that he regarded whatever pertained to him as of importance 
and interest to all mankind, and wrote odes to commemorate 
his headaches and toothaches. This form of egotism is essen- 
tially Gallic. Montaigne wrote four charming volumes of 
gossip about himself. Rousseau, who believed that he had 
been cast in a peculiar mould, which had been at once de- 
stroyed, has handed down to posterity, a carefully revised 
catalogue of his opinions, and of the occurrences of his career, 
embracing in the latter department some of the most re- 
pulsive things that have ever been printed. Dumas followed 
his example. France is preéminently the land of private 
memoirs. People of other nations write memoirs only when 
they have matters of public importance or interest to relate. 
No one but a Frenchman thinks his toothache or his indigestion 
a subject of universal interest. No one but a Frenchman photo- 
graphs himself naked for the edification of the rest of the 
world. 

Intellectually, Thoreau was closely related to these memoir 
writers. He has left us, however, nothing unclean. He was a 
chaste, clean man and writer, but he has written three thou- 
sand duodecimo pages of egotism. The world of his books 
revolves about himself as a sun. Whatever he did, said, or 
thought, must be put down in ink. Wherever he went the 
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public must follow, and if he stopped by the way the public 
must stop too, and hear what he had to say while he ate his 
lunch. If his shoe became untied in his walk, the operation of 
repairing the accident was of sufficient importance to merit an 
accurate description, supplemented by the reflections suggested 
by the occurrence. He traveled in the Maine woods, inviting 
American readers to attend him, and with infinitely wearisome 
minuteness, compelled their attention to all the stumps he sat 
upon and all the stones he chipped. These things were impor- 
tant because they had been related to him. His ‘“ Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack” is, perhaps, the least interesting, of 
narratives, so far as incident is concerned. It is strongly and, 
in the main, gracefully written, and contains a vast deal of 
philosophizing upon subjects, ranging from the most common- 
place to the most transcendental ; very few of them perceptibly 
related in the remotest degree to the subject of the book. 
These reflections, being his own, could not, of course, be omit- 
ted. His eyes were never off himself. 

As a writer, he was a persistent and chronic scold. Except 
thinking and writing about himself, he enjoyed nothing so 
much as lecturing others, treating them the while as if they 
were residents of the transcendental world, instead of citizens 
of an excessively practical Republic on the earth. 

He was opposed to government. Commerce was an evil; the 
best merchant was the one who lost most money. He would 
not go into trade for fear he might make money. Commerce 
with England was tolerable only because it had brought Car- 
lyle’s thoughts to America. He admired John Brown, Chakia 
Mouni, Carlyle, and himself. Perhaps there were others 
whom I cannot now recall. He conceded good qualities to 
Webster, but blamed him because, having been chosen Senator 
from Massachusetts, he did not shape his course as if he were 
a senator from Utopia. Lowell refers to the fact that he 
complained that there was no one in Concord with whom he 
could discuss Hindu philosophy, when he was much of the 
time living in the family of Emerson, his master, who had 
introduced him to the study of it. Emerson expressed the 
highest admiration for his perceptive faculty. Lowell says he 
acted as if others had no such faculty, and was continually 
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discoursing about the most common phenomena, as if he were 
the only one who had ever seen the sun rise or set. 

It would not be fair to stop here in our analysis. It is 
hardly to be disputed that the peculiarities which have been 
referred to were many of them cultivated. They were arti- 
ficial; conscious eccentricities. French blood craves effect. 
It must have attention. Frenchmen do not make good Bud- 
dhists or stoics. The doctrines of Epictetus have never taken 
deep root in France. 

Thoreau wished to be, and to be considered, a stoic, and a 
Buddhist, superior to misfortune, suffering, affection, all the 
feelings and passions that move other men. He cultivated the 
quality of stoicism assiduously, but without success. He could 
not change his nature. 

When he had been paid out of jail by the friend whom he 
did not thank, he went to the cobbler and got his shoe, which 
he had left to be mended, and then joined a huckleberry party. 
In such expeditions he was a frequent and favorite leader. 

He was beloved of all children. In short, he was naturally 
a man of kindly, sympathetic disposition, and with all his 
orientalism and individualism in theory, he could not divest 
himself of a strong social instinct and a fine social capacity. 
Using the current phrase, he was “good company,” and he 
liked company. Emerson says that he abandoned his solitude 
at Walden because he had exhausted its advantages. This is 
no doubt a part of the truth, but it is also clear that he had 
become tired of it. It will not do to say that he intended in 
the beginning to remain only temporarily. He was putting 
into practice his theory of life. In a sense, he was placing 
himself on exhibition as an example of “low living and high 
thinking.” To show that one could live as he advocated, for 
something over two years, did not prove his case. 

The Walden solitude and the Brook Farm Society alike 
failed. Thoreau, it is said, had the double purpose of teaching 
right living and learning the trade of authorship at Walden. 
In the first, if this was his purpose, he signally failed. He 
made himself conspicuous, but attracted neither following nor 
approval. Soon after he abandoned his hut, the performance 
having ended, it was put upon wheels by a neighboring farmer, 
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and hauled off to be used as a corn-crib, in which capacity it is 
said to have done duty for many years. 

If Walden was a good place for writing books, why did not 
he stay there? He says he had as good a reason for coming 
away as he had for going there. No doubt he had a much 
better one. He had been trying a foolish experiment, and had 
discovered his folly. To say that he was compelled to go there 
in order to practice writing is absurd. Emerson and Haw- 
thorne had no difficulty in learning the trade, or in carrying it 
on in Concord. 

It was impossible for Thoreau to live without society. 
Being by nature both a writer and a talker, having a well- 
stored mind, his comfort and happiness depended upon having 
an outlet for his thought, an audience for his speech, a public 
to read his writings. He had something to say, and could not 
tell it to the loons, something to write and to print, and the 
muskrats could not read it. He loved music, and the squirrels 
and the blue-jays did not furnish good quality. He loved chil- 
dren and his friends, and the mutual attraction was so strong 
that after a while he shut up his shanty, tacitly corifessing his 
mistake and returned to the world, from which he had never 
departed more than three miles, and ever afterward endured 
with serenity the multitude of social evils. 

Even now the world looks upon him in the light of his 
Walden escapade as a hermit, an ascetic, and a cynic. Un- 
doubtedly his lifo was austere and abstemious, but in other 
respects this conception is erroneous. 

Upon this genial, kindly, and social nature were imperfectly 
grafted certain peculiarities, the results of his studies in orien- 
tal philosophy, and of the intense and often misguided intel- 
lectual and moral activity of the time in which he lived. Like 
most grafted fruit, the product was inferior. 

Looking beyond his eccentricities, we shall find much to 
approve and to admire. His idealism is of the loftiest kind. 
The morality of his books is in every respect and in the highest 
degree admirable. The fact that we cannot now put his moral 
precepts into practice does not prove them unsound in principle. 
We shall probably not be able to utilize them until the millen- 
ium, but this would be a sorry world indeed, if none of us 
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believed in or hoped for a better state of affairs than now 
exists, nor ventured to protest against present evils and demand 
their removal. 

Our slavery to money and trade, our dishonesty in business, 
our constant creation of artificial wants- and waste of time in 
gratifying them, our worship of the material and neglect of 
the intellectual, the spiritual, the really excellent, these and all 
the shortcomings and evils of society, were incessantly and 
trenchantly denounced. His leanings were all to the right. 
The intensity of his nature carried him to extremes, so that he 
was in no sense a practical reformer, but rather a prophet fore- 
telling a better state. A sentimentalist seeing things as they 
ought to be, not as they are. Perhaps this statement should 
be qualified, because when John Brown had been arrested 
Thoreau hastened to the Concord Lyceum to sound his praise, 
The managers objected, saying the time was not ripe, but our 
idealist had no such word as policy or expediency in his 
vocabulary. He had something to say, and intended to say it, 
and did say it. It made no difference to him whether affairs 
were ready or not. In this and in other ways he efficiently 
aided in the anti-slavery agitation. In the light of subsequent 
events his folly was better than the wisdom of the party 
managers. 

He was an ardent lover of nature, and the greater part of 
his time was devoted to “communion with her visible forms.” 
He knew almost to the hour when every flowering thing in 
Concord township would bloom. He was on intimate terms 
with the natives of forest and stream. He would stand im- 
movable for hours among the trees, and the squirrels and birds 
would come about him as if he were a part of the forest 
growth. In the same way he would stand in the shallows of 
the river until the fish would become accustomed to his pres- 
ence and permit him to take them in his hands. 

He appears, however, to have been content to observe phe- 
nomena and to catalogue facts, so that, while he has left a 
valuable and interesting record of observations, he cannot be 
said to have contributed anything of special importance to 
science. 

In what estimation shall we hold such a man? Is not the 
general impression one of weakness rather than of strength? 
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Like Hamlet he found the “time out of joint.” His efforts to 
set it right came to naught. He failed at Walden, and the 
faults of society, which he hated and denounced, grew every 
day greater before his eyes. Not only did he fail so far as 
others were concerned, but he must also have been conscious of 
his own errors of judgment, and infirmity of will. His per- 
ception was faulty, and his efforts misdirected. Emerson the 
most ideal of transcendentalists, had a firm hold upon the real 
world, as well as the ideal world, and no American thinker or 
writer has so powerfully as he, influenced his countrymen. It 
was in this respect, that Thoreau was fatally lacking. He was 
wholly impracticable, and this necessarily implied mental Jimi- 
tation and inferiority. While Emerson made a visible and 
lasting impress, Thoreau made none. The exaggeration, the 
paradox, the utter disregard of actual conditions which dis- 
tinguished his utterances and his conduct, made it impossible 
for him to guide or control men. He was continually discount- 
ing himself. In very truth he had no capacity for leadership. 
He could not lead himself. 

While he lived he exerted no influence upon others. In his 
conduct there was nothing notable, inspiring, or heroic. In 
his books there is no body of doctrine, neither coherency, nor 
system. His personality is unique, eccentric, nothing more. 
Notwithstanding his exceptionally high qualities, intellectual 
and moral, it is not possible to pronounce him a great or even 
a strong man. 

If he has any claim to eminence, it must rest upon his lite- 
rary achievements. 

It is true of him, as of other writers, that his character is 
manifest in his books. The first thing to be noted of these is . 
that the basis of all of them, is nature. Their names clearly 
indicate this: “ Excursions,” “Summer,” “ Walden,” “Cape 
Cod,” “ Early Spring in Massachusetts,” “The Maine Woods.” 

When we get beyond the titles, we discover, however, that 
they treat not only of nature, but of every other thing which 
it has entered into the mind of man to conceive. One seeing 
for the first time, the title, “A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers” would naturally expect an account of a 
boating, fishing, and exploring trip. As a matter of fact, 
while the book does contain something of this kind, it includes 
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a great deal more, that has no more necessary connection with 
the Concord or the Merrimack, than with the man in the moon, 
or with Sanscrit roots. 

Tt is in this book that the author discourses most persistently 
upon Hindu and other philosophies. If you wish to know his 
opinions on friendship, love, poetry, literature, architecture, 
and most other subjects, they are to be found here. All this 
begets disappointment, and exasperation. If one wishes to 
learn Buddhism, or architecture, he naturally prefers books 
that professedly treat of them. It is hardly fair to tempt the 
lover of nature with such a title, to lure him off to the Con- 
cord or the Merrimack, and then inflict upon him, interminable 
discourses upon dry and totally irrelevant topics, relieved here 
and there with verse which is indisputably bad. This objec- 
tion will apply with almost equal force to “ Walden,” and in 
less degree to all his narrative works. There is something in 
“Walden,” about Walden, but very much more about other 
things. This discursiveness, scrappiness, detracts very mate- 
rially from both the interest and the value of the books. 
Thoreau is never so entertaining as when relating with a stimu- 
lating enthusiasm, the natural history of his native woods, and 
fields, and waters. We value him most as a chronicler of these. 
We lack confidence in the extent and exactness of his knowl- 
edge and the soundness of his judgment in the matters of 
which he has so much to say, so inopportunely. 

Now and then, in the “ Week,” he seizes his oars, and sends 
his boat with vigorous strokes spinning along. You catch the 
breeze, expand your lungs, with the bracing air, and say to 
yourself, “this is pleasant, this is what I wished and expected,” 
but the thought has hardly passed, before the oars again dip 
idly in the water, the breeze is lost, and the sun pours down, 
while the boatman forces into your unwilling ears, such lines 


as these: 


** Conscience is instinct bred in the house, 
Feeling and thinking propagate the sin 
By an unnatural breeding in and in. 

I say turn it out of doors 

Into the moors. 

I love a life whose plot is simple, 

And does not thicken with every pimple.” 
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This, by the way, is classified as poetry, and has something of 
a metrical form. 

Instead of breaking into poetry, it may be that he will say 
with earnest though fatiguing irrelevancy : “ We can tolerate 
all philosophies. Atomists, Pneumatologists, Atheists, Theists, 
Plato, Aristotle, Leucippus, Democritus, Pythagoras, Zoroaster, 
and Confucius,” ete. He has invited you to go boating, and 
this is what he gives you. 

The root of ali this isegotism. No doubt, he really believes 
that all he has to say is of interest and value to others. In 
many instances, it is neither interesting nor valuable, and this 
method, or want of method, is fatal to him as a bookmaker. 
He seems to be, as a writer, almost devoid of the sense of pro- 
portion and propriety. Perhaps he wilfully disregards both 
proportion and propriety. There is a place for everything. 
The natural history of Massachusetts has no affinity with 
Leucippus, and certainly there is no perceptible justification for 
essays on Solon and Chaucer in a book of New England travel. 

“The Week” and “ Walden,” might very well be published 
together with some such title as “The Miscellaneous and In- 
consequential Opinions of Henry D. Thoreau upon a Variety 
of Subjects.” 

The scrappiness of his books indicates a corresponding 
quality of mind. Believing in personal inspiration it is quite 
probable that he conceived it to be his duty to set down always 
the thought which came into his mind, without regard for con- 
nection or relevancy, or the convenience or approval of the 
reader. This hop, skip, and jump method of thinking and 
writing, renders real enjoyment of his books impossible, to all 
except kindred transcendental spirits, in whom sympathy is 
sufficiently developed to cover the multitude of his sins. This 
peculiarity may be an affectation, in which event, it is beyond 
pardon, or it may result from incapacity for sustained effort. 
Probably both hypotheses are correct. 

The two books under consideration were published during 
his life and are the best known of his longer productions. 
“Walden” is the more readable, and has always been the more 
popular. The name is happily chosen to stimulate curiosity, 
by reason of its reference to the episode by which Thoreau is 
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most widely known. It is safe to say, however, that very few 
will read “ Walden ” a second time, or go through it even once, 
without much vexation, mingled with occasional pleasure and 
unavoidable admiration of its excellent though varying literary 
quality. 

Who cares to read again a book which contains a little of 
everything, and not very much of anything? Especially when 
it is undertaken as a volume of natural history and personal 
reminiscence and proves to be a volume of everything else ? 

Readers of natural history will not wade through long 
drawn chapters of philosophizing to find the facts they seek. 
Students of philosophy will not care to plant beans and dig 
roots with Thoreau. There is no class of readers to whom 
these books will, in their totality, be interesting. In the main, 
they are admirably written, but there are enough books with 
coherence, and harmony of construction which are better 
written. 

Upon these books, Thoreau’s reputation as a prose writer 
mainly depends, and they are so composite, so discursive, and 
so incongruous in substance, that they cannot be popular even 
among the higher class of readers. To the general public 
they will be known hereafter, as they have been known hereto- 
fore, by name only. To no one have they any substantial 
value. 

They may possibly retain a certain notoriety as curiosities of 
literature. 

The “ Yankee in Canada,” “The Maine Woods,” and “ Cape 
Cod,” are more homogeneous and coherent. As a rule, how- 
ever, the style is inferior to that of the “ Week” and “ Walden,” 
and the interest purely local. 

The subject matter is of a kind to interest no one but the 
inhabitants of the regions to which they relate, and them, not 
very much. It would require a very exceptional literary excel- 
lence, to make such books acceptable to the general reader, or 
any but the local reader. They contribute nothing to their 
author’s popularity and do not commend him to the critics. 

Passing from the longer and more pretentious books, to the 
essays and occasional pieces, we find some attractive material. 
The volume entitled “ Excursions,” contains, perhaps, the best 
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of these. There are few pieces of descriptive writing in the 
language more beautiful than “ A Winter Walk.” I had the 
good fortune to make acquaintance with it on a winter after- 
noon, during one of the rare snow-falls of our Southern lati- 
tude, and ever since, it has possessed for me, an irresistible 
charm. 

I have read it again, every winter since that time, and always 
with renewed pleasure. Thoreau says himself that books of 
natural history make the best winter reading, and I know of 
nothing more delightful than to read “ A Winter Walk” on a 
snowy day. 

A few of the essays are critical and biographical and are of 
no special value. Thoreau’s judgments of men and books 
were as fantastic as his opinions of government and conduct. 
The sketch of Carlyle is strongly written, but abounds in the 
most exaggerated transcendentalism. It was composed in the 
first enthusiasm of early acquaintance, when Carlyle was an 
ardent idealist not to say mystic. His idealism, and his ex- 
travagant vigor or phrase, were very pleasing to Thoreau, and 
exerted a powerful and lasting influence upon him. 

Ruskin seems not to have suited him so well. Rather a 
surprising fact, because, intellectually, there is in many respects 
a striking similarity between the two. Ruskin, however, was, 
if not an artist, a lover and an historian of art, while Thoreau 
loved or claimed to love, only nature. The “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture ” he said was made of good stuff, but there was 
too much about art in it for him and the Hottentots. Probably 
Ruskin’s later writings would have pleased him more. 

Other of the essays are “Civil Disobedience,” “ Slavery in 
Massachusetts,” “ Life without Principle,” and “ John Brown.” 
None of these is in any way remarkable. They are like most 
of his books written in a vigorous, but uneven, style. This 
inequality of execution is a principal defect of all his books. 
Aside from the facts narrated, these essays are repetitions, 
with more or less modification, of the opinions and theories 
which we have found in “ Walden,” and the “ Week.” 

There remains to be noticed that part of his prose writing, 
which is almost literally transcribed from his note-books. The 
literary value of note-books, is necessarily, inconsiderable. We 
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are accustomed to be served with the finished product, not the 
raw material, and natura'ly prefer it. It is hardly possible for 
the ordinary reader to judge of such books, because it is well 
nigh impossible for him to read them. They may possess a 
strong local interest, they may be pleasant to the highly culti- 
vated palates of the transcendental elect, but to the inferior 
and uninitiated orders of men and women, they are “ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.” Their publication is a manifestation 
of an extraordinary hero-worship, or of a determination to 
work up all the product of a profitable mine, no matter how 
inferior the remaining material may be. The literature of the 
world is no richer by their publication. They are parts of a 
set of books and increase the income of the publishers by their 
due proportion. The name of the author, having a market 
value, will sell them along with the others. Buyers, as a rule, 
will take the whole set. The more in the set, the larger the 
receipts. 

Thoreau seems to have entertained occasional aspirations to 
be a poet. Necessarily, because to the transcendentalists, to 
borrow their own high flying phrase, “ Poetry was the only 
verity, contained the only reality.” 

“The Week” is dotted all over with metrical outbursts. 
One of these has been quoted above. It was not selected as 
the worst, and is not the worst. The others are very much of 
the same quality. The transcendental poets, with their keener 
insight and their lofty disregard of mere form, did not confine 
the muse to the conventional tripping gait, but allowed her to 
goat will. A distressing unevenness was the frequent result. 
Dr. Holmes confesses that Emerson’s poetry too often goes on 
unequal feet, and that he is guilty of extreme arbitrariness in 
some of his rhymes. For instance, in enforcing a concord of 
sound between bear and woodpecker and compelling the ulti- 
mate and penultimate syllables of the great Napoleon’s name 
to rhyme with “noon.” 

This inequality of construction, and this independent style 
of rhyming were equally, or more, characteristic of Thoreau. 
It is said that he had the poet’s soul, but not the poet’s gift of 
song. The latter is certainly true, the former possibly so, but 
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e ‘ the world is unreasonable enough to demand the song before it 
aj concedes the title of poet. 

1 It is claimed for Thoreau, that if he had been born in one 
a of “those fervid climates where the poets sing as naturally as 
- the birds,” he would have been a great poet. This may or 
r may not be true. There is no harm in believing it, and noth- 
) ing unreasonable in not believing it. Poets, even great poets, 
a are not confined to fervid climates. Some of the greatest 
0 have come from the cold northlands. In America, the finest 
v crop of them has sprung from the sterile soil and been nurtured 
B in the “inhospitable climate” of Massachusetts. Emerson, 
u Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell and Bryant were all of 
r New England. Fervors of temperature were not necessary in 
t their cases. It is a sufficient answer to say that Thoreau 
was not born in a “ fervid climate,” and was not a great poet. 
y He was not even a poet of ordinary merit, and the assertion 
that he was not a poet at all, might be plausibly supported. 
Arguments to the contrary would not be strongly re-enforced 
by citation of those portions of his writings which are not in 
prose form, and which are called poems. 

If Thoreau’s claim to immortality rests upon his prose 
writings, it cannot be said that his title is clear. A book pur- 
porting to deal with a single subject should be ‘a consistent 
: and harmonious whole, and not composed of disconnected parts. 
Particularly at this time, when the tendency of everything is 
toward specialization, it is impossible for books of rambling 
disquisitions to be acceptable or valuable to any class of readers. 

In what department of knowledge, or of thought, shall we 
say that Thoreau was well founded or thorough? What shall 
we say he did well? He was an alert observer of nature, and 
possessed the faculty of recording his observations accurately 
and attractively. If he had been content to confine himself to 
this work, for which he was so well adapted, the foundations 
of his fame would have been much more firmly laid; but in 
his fondness for paradox, his devotion to philosophical and 
mystical studies and discourse, he was constantly tempted from 
the road which he should have pursued, and instead of books 
of natural history and scenery, which might have ranked 
with the “Complete Angler,” or the Natural History of Sel- 
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borne, the best he has left are inharmonious and ill-constructed 
composites. It is true, as Mr. Lowell says, that some of his 
sentences are as perfect as anything in our language, but it is 
equally true that his style lacks sustained excellence. As in 
his thought there is much which is to the purpose, with not a 
little which is not to the purpose, so as a rule in his writing a 
high degree of excellence constantly alternates with positive 
inferiority. 

It will not be claimed by his most ardent admirer that 
Thoreau’s books are at all calculated for popularity. It would 
be difficult to conceive themes or methods of treatment less 
popular, and there is no writer in the language who professedly 
held popularity in such slight esteem. 

His works are addressed to readers of the higher class, who 
resort to books with serious purpose, and to them their value 
must be exceedingly limited, by reason of their incompleteness 
and want of harmony and connection. 

Upon the whole, there seems to be no reason for concluding 
that Thoreau can maintain his present prominence among 
American writers, or that his place in literature, if permanent 
at all, will be a high one. 

To what, then, shall we attribute the apparent popularity 
which has attached to his books for the last decade or more? 
In the first place, we have begun to have a distinctly national 
literature, in the creation of which Thoreau and his contempo- 
raries and associates, of the transcendental school, bore an 
important part. We are naturally interested in the beginnings 
of this literature, and grateful to those who founded it. 

Unquestionably Thoreau is entitled to high praise for his 
thorough-going Americanism. He was one of the first Amer- 
ican writers to discover that his own country and his own 
people afforded the materials for a literature. He was one of 
those of whom Emerson says: they found they were not com- 
pelled to go to Italy to find sunsets; the American article was 
just as good. He was consciously as well as positively Ameri- 
can, and in more than one place in his books vigorously de- 
nounced the spirit of imitation which characterized American 
writers of his time, depriving their work of all originality and 
real value. The transcendental school of writers is entitled to 
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the larger part of the credit which attaches to the emancipa- 
tion of our literature. Col. Higginson says that “the Dial 
was the first distinctively American literary enterprise,” and to 
this brilliant but short-lived periodical Thoreau was a constant 
contributor, without any pecuniary compensation. 

Another cause of this multiplication of his books is the 
personality of Thoreau, which is the most unique in our lite- 
rary annals. In his own time he was widely noted for his 
refusal to pay taxes and his hermit life at Walden, and to the 
majority, even of his countymen, he is still known only by 
thesé episodes. This quaint personality is behind all his books, 
and is an invaluable aid to the publisher in selling them. 

To these causes we must add the friendliness and the great 
influence of his editors and biographers. His chief sponsor 
was Mr. Emerson, and no better fortune could have befallen 
an American author than an introduction under such auspices. 
To Emerson the editing of Thoreau’s books was a labor of 
love, but it was imposssible for him to conceal his apprehension 
that the public might not be able to perceive the excellence of 
the material which he was presenting. For instance, he has been 
to the trouble of going through Thoreau’s works and collecting 
a large number of disconnected, strong sentences which in his 
judgment prove that the author possessed the literary faculty. 
This implies an admission that there is more chaff than wheat. 
But however diffidently he may have presented the books to 
his countrymen, his indorsement was sufficient. Perhaps Mr. 
Sanborn should be called a second indorser. After these all 
their friends and followers signed their approval, and so all the 
weight of New England culture has been sympathetically cast 
upon the side of Thoreau. Books so handsomely bound and so 
highly indorsed could not have failed to sell. That such an 
indorsement is of great value and not to be lightly treated is 
admitted, but it partakes somewhat of the nature of an accom- 
modation indorsement by personal friends. It has always seemed 
as if there were a desire upon the part of his New England 
friends to have the public believe of Thoreau what they them- 
selves wished to believe, namely, that he was a great writer 
and thinker. The right of dissent from their expressed judg- 
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ment is not to be denied, and the dissent ought to be judged 
solely by the facts and the argument. 

As our literature grows in quantity and improves in quality 
these books, despite their fitful and uncertain brilliancy, must 
necessarily recede more and more from the public view. 

We should hold their author in high esteem for his sterling 
personal worth, his patriotism, and the valuable assistance 
which he gave to the establishment of a genuinely American 
literature, but we should not allow our gratitude and affection 
to blind our eyes to his weaknesses as a man, or his limitations 
as a thinker and writer. 


JosHuA W. CALDWELL. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Articte VI.—YE MYSTIC MAYD. 





Ye Mystic Mayd. 


Ye mystic mayd of a mystic trade, 
Speeds down the street with pony fleet, 
And two-wheeled car, known from afar 
By her jaunty seat. 


Nor left, nor right, she turns her sight, 
But straight along she plies the thong, 

With mind intent on the message sent ; 
Past idle throng 


At country store, past open door 
Of school room scene ; past village green, 
Where urchins play, she small as they 
But of woman’s mein. 


Her satchel holds the mystic scrolls 

Of death and life, of peace and strife ;— 
A modern Fate—Clotho’s young mate 
Or Elfin wife 


Of nimble Puck, of speed and pluck 
To girdle round earth’s utmost bound, 
In moments’ space without a trace 

In air or ground. 


Where’er she hies she brings surprise 
Of good or ill, of cheer or chill ; 

Of bargain sped ; of loved one dead, 
Or lingering still. 


Of flood and fire ; disasters dire ; 

Of wedding bell ; of funeral knell ; 
Of coming guest ; love’s last request, 
And fond farewell. 


Of market rate ; of candidate ; 

Of new born heir ; of “ Bull and Bear”; 
Of broken bank ; of ship that sank, 

And black despair. 






(A Summer Idylle.) 








Madison, Conn. 





Ye Mystic Mayd. 





Of luck and wealth ; of fraud and stealth ; 
Of wayward wight in hapless plight ; 

Of honors gained ; of fair name stained ; 
Of draft at sight. 





All this and more she holds in store 
For those who wait, at door or gate, 
The pony chaise and rapid pace 

Of this small Fate. 


Still on her way without delay, 
Till every leaf of the mystic sheaf 
Has found its goal, its tale has told 
Of joy or grief. 


Her errand done, her guerdon won, 

With slackened rein, counting her gain, 

Home wends ye mayd of ye mystic trade 

Not Fate, but Mary Jane (The Telegram Girl). 











Tey 
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ArticLE VII.—PRESIDENT CLAP. 
By A Lapy—A DESCENDANT OF PRESIDENT CLAP. 


A manuscript Journal—kept by the Rev. Thomas Clap— 
who was installed “Rector” of Yale College more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago—is in the possession of one of his 
descendants. It is almost the only personal record of his life 
and experience that remains, aside from that connected with 
the college, as nearly all his papers were lost during the Revo- 
lutionary war. 

After his death, his manuscripts of every kind had been re- 
moved to the house of his son-in-law, General David Wooster, 
who lived in New Haven. In 1777, Gen. Wooster was shot in 
a skirmish with English troops, and died at Danbury, Connec- 
ticut. Soon after, New Haven was invaded by a detachment 
under the British commander, Gen. Tryon, and the house of 
his widow, Madam Wooster,* was plundered. Dr. Clap’s papers 
were carried off, by the soldiers, probably in the expectation 
that there might be something valuable among them. The 
tradition is that these papers were soon thrown overboard in 
the harbor, and a few of them were picked up by boatmen 
from East Haven. But there was almost an entire loss of his 
records and letters. 

The old and yellow and time-worn Journal, which still 
survives, is not of any very great value, in itself, and takes in 
only a few years of Dr. Clap’s life. It begins with his call to 
minister to the church at Windham, and ends with his transfer 
to Yale College. Yet even the brief records which we find 
here throw some light—perhaps new light—on the character 

* Here we will 1efer to a New England custom, now unhappily passing or 
passed away. The elder lady of a family was spoken of as “ Madam.” “Madam” 
Wooster is remembered as the head of the house, in distinction from the son’s 
wives, all of whom would be “ Mistress” or “Mrs.” ‘“‘ Madam” is a sort of title, 
and gives the lady who bears it her distinctive place. Of Madam Wooster it is 
recorded that she was considered the first lady of her time in New Haven. 

Her sister Temparance married Rev. Timothy Pitkin, of Farmington, Conn., and 


died, leaving two sons and five daughters, whose history, though an honorable 
one, need not be recorded here. 
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of one who was deemed in his day to be one of the ablest men 
of the colony of Connecticut, and one whose influence in 
shaping the destinies of Yale College has been surpassed by 
very few of his successors. 

As to the journal itself, we have seen records of this kind 
which were written with a sort of self-consciousness that en- 
tirely destroyed their value as records of personal experience ;— 
which were provided with such references and explanations as 
showed plainly that they were intended for publication, or at 
least to be read by others. Very different are the quiet com- 
munings with himself to be found on these pages. To a great 
extent what was written here is strictly personal and relates 
only to his own family, to the early death of his wife, and to his 
various trials and sorrows. With all these the public have, of 
course, nothing to do. Yet so little is known of the personal 
character of President Clap, and he was made during his life 
the object of so much adverse criticism, that we think we shall 
be pardoned for making a few extracts which may help those 
who are interested in his career to understand a side of his 
character which has perhaps not been understood. 

We will introduce the extracts which we propose to make 
with a brief allusion to his ancestry and early life. 

Rev. Thomas Clap was descended from Governor Carver, of 
the old Plymouth Colony. He was born in Scituate, Mass., 
June 26, 1703. He was fitted for college partly under Rev. 
James McSparran, missionary to Narragansett from the “So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel to Foreign Parts,” 
and studied later with Rev. Nathaniel Eells, of Scituate. He 
entered Harvard College at the age of fifteen and was gradu- 
ated in 1722. 


The record which Mr. Clap made in this journal of the 
dates of some of the most important events which had then 
oceurred in his life is as follows : 

“July, 1718, I entered college. 

July, 1722, I took my first degree. 

July, 1725, I took my second degree. 

Dec. 31st, 1725, I came to Windham to preach in order to 4 


settlement. 
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Aug. 3d, 1726, I was ordained. 
Nov. 23d, 1727, I was married to Mary Whiting, the daughter 
of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Whiting,* my worthy predecessor.” 


Of his childhood, we find the following account, which 
throws light not only upon his own character, but upon the 
nature of the influences which at that time were thrown 
around the lives of young people. He says: 

“My honored parents, Stephen and Temparance Clap, began 
early to instruct me in the principles of Religion and to exhort 
me to the practice of it, which through the opperation of the 
Spirit of God, I hope had a good effect upon me. For I began 
early to have some impressions of the Fear of God and care to 
abstain from sin. And how soon I began to pray to God in 


* Mary Whiting was a descendant of Gov. Bradford, of the Plymouth Colony. 
She lived only a few years, and died at the age of twenty-three. 

Her epitaph in the cemetery at Windham reads thus: ‘Here lyeth interred the 
body of Mrs. Mary Clap, the Consort of the Rev. Thomas Clap. She was of a 
most amiable disposition, the delight and crown of her husband, an ornament to 
her sex, and a pattern of every grace and virtue. She fora long time expected 
death with serenity of mind—and met it with great joy and satisfaction. She 
lived greatly desired, and died universally lamented. Aug. 9th, 1736, in the 
twenty-fourth year of her age.” 

When we inquire how our fore-mothers bore their heavy burdens, we seldom 
find it recorded. But the burdens of daily life were very heavy upon the women 
of those times. In the Pilgrim records are the names of many unused to the 
hardships and privations of such a life, who sank under them. No one who has 
read Colonial history can fail to be saddened by what seems a woful waste of life. 

In later years, slavery prevailed extensively in the colonies, and we know how 
little scruple there was as to the “Curse of Hami” Mrs. Stowe has wonderfully 
portrayed the later questions and convictions. 

Mary Clap seems to have had three helpers, according to the record—Pompey, 
Phillis, Tamar—and they are spoken of as a part of the household, but further 
we know nothing. There are those who remember these remnants of slavery in 
New England; and, whatever the faithfulness of the poor creatures, the density 
of their souls, as to any thing beyond the daily round of work. 

One zealous woman had labored sorely with Jenny and the “ Shorter Catechism.” 
The poor soul could not read and could not learn. The mistress was heard to ask 
from said catechism, ‘“ Jenny, Who was the Father of the faithful?” “Tribe 
and his family,” was the triumphant answer. 

We would that we knew how far Mary Whiting found her Africans a help, 
how far she could make them see the distinction between common words and 
scripture names. 

r Let us hope, that at least, they were helpful as co-laborers in the daily work of 
ife, 
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secret I cannot now remember, but I believe it is before I was 
seven or eight years old. 

When I was about seventeen years old, being then in the 
college in Cambridge, I read a Treatise concerning conversion, 
by Mr. Stoddard of Northampton, upon which I thought I had 
never been really converted and was under much concern and 
distress of mind for a month or two. After which, I thought 
I was enabled by the Spirit of God to lay hold upon Christ 
and to trust and rely wholly upon His merits and receive Him 
as my Saviour and Redeemer, and accordingly did seriously 
and solemnly give up myself to Him, promising by the help 
and assistance of Divine Grace, to forsake all sin, and to live a 
life of holiness and obedience to God’s commands. And some 
short time after this, I joined the Church in Cambridge. 

I found at times great delight and satisfaction in the ways of 
religion. I chose the work of the ministry for which I was 
designed by my parents—for this end, because I apprehended 
that in it I should have the best opportunity of enjoying com- 
munion with God and promoting the salvation of my own soul.” 


We add now a few paragraphs which show what was the 
spirit with which he engaged in the work of the ministry. 

“ January Ist, 1737. 

“JT have this last week finished my pastoral visitation of each 
family in my parish and catechising the several children in them. 
And I have also taken down the names and ages of every one, 
that so I might have a more full knowledge and clear remem- 
brance of every soul committed to my care and charge and the 
circumstances and condition of each particular person. I find 
the number of them to be seven hundred and twenty-two—a 
great number of souls to depend upon the care of one weak and 
sinful creature. May God direct and enable me rightly to 
perform and go through this great work and charge. That I 
may bear the names and circumstances of every one upon my 
heart at all times, and especially when I approach unto the 
Throne of Grace, as Aaron bore the names of the children of 
Israel on the Breastplate upon his heart when he entered the 
Holy place.” 
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“And may God pour out the plentiful effusions of His Holy 
Spirit upon all those who are committed to my care and charge, 
and cause religion to have a real and powerful influence upon 
all their hearts; that our young persons may be blessed and 
favored with an early conversion from sin to Holiness. That 
the rising generation may seek the God of their Fathers; be 
truly pious and closely adhere to the principles and practice of 
religion.” 

“That the middle aged may not be engaged in the cares and 
hurries of this world, so much as to neglect the great concerns 
of their souls. And that those who are advanced unto Old age 
may be powerfully assisted and directed in their last and finish- 
ishing work. And may God excite and assist me to lay out 
myself every way that lies in my power, to forward and pro- 
mote the salvation of all their souls.” 


Most of the pages of the Journal, as we have said, are too 
personal and private, if. not sacred, to be published, even at 
this late day, but we give a few additional sentences as further 
illustration of the spirit and tone of his earnest soul at this 
time. : 
“T have no reason to be overwheimed or dejected under the 
greatest difficulties, troubles, losses, crosses, and bereavements 
of this life and world. I know all things shall work together 
for my good.” 

“T think I have a realizing sense of the transcendant excel- - 
leney of God, and love Him with all my heart and soul, and 
choose Him for my Portion and Happiness. I see such a glo- 
vious excellency in Him as that He appears infinitely more 
beautiful and amiable than all the creatures, and therefore in 
my choice, prefer Him above al] things. “‘ Whom have I in 
Heaven but Thee and there is none upon earth that I desire 
beside Thee.” Christ appears to be “fairer than the children 
of men, the chiefest among ten thousand and altogether lovely. 

“And when I meet with anything in the creature, I imme- 
diately have this reflection upon it, God is better than all this, 
this is but only some small emanation from that infinite aud 
inexhaustible fountain of goodness and excellency which He 
has in Himself.” 
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“Whenever I am at a loss what to do, in anything of such 
importance as to be worthy of any particular consideration, I 
always beg God’s guidance and direction in it, since my highest 
aim is to comply with the will of God, I earnestly beg that He 
would discover his mind and will to me in all things, and by all 
such ways and means as He shall think proper. That He who 
has the hearts of all men in His hands, and as the rivers of 
water turns them whithersoever He pleases; that He would 
always influence and direct me to do that which will be accept- 
able in his sight. I being hereunto encouraged by the promise 
which He has made that if in ‘all my ways I acknowledge 
Him, He will direct my paths.’ ” 


“My hopes of salvation depend wholly and entirely upon 
the free grace and mercy of God through the merits of Christ. 
I know I have nothing of my own that can recommend me to 
God, and if I have any degree of that grace, it is He who has 
bestowed it upon me.” 

“ By the Grace of God I am what I am.” 


“T would rejoice in God above all things as my chiefest 
good and as the ‘Eternal Portion and Happiness of my soul.’ 
“As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee O God! O, when shall I come and appear be- 
fore God ?” 


While thus laboriously engaged in the performance of his 
duties as a clergyman, in Windham, he received the informa- 
tion that he had been chosen Rector of Yale College. It will 
be of interest to our readers to see his own account of all this 
as we find it in the Journal. 

“Windham, Nov. 12, 1739. 

“The Rev. Mr. Williams of Pomfret, and Mr. Woodbridge 
of Hartford came to my house, and informed me that on the 
31st day of October last I was unanimously chosen Rector of 
Yale College, and pressed upon me to accept of that important 
office. And after a considerable conference with me and my 
people, I told them I would take it into consideration.” 

Dee. 10th, 1739. 
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“ A council met at Windham and gave me their opinion and 
advice, that I had a clear call of Providence to accept of the 
Rectorate of Yale College. And having carefully weighed 
and considered all circumstances as well as I could, on so great 
and important an affair, and having earnestly begged the 
Divine assistance and direction, I concluded to undertake that 
important charge: As hoping that I shall there have opportu- 
tunity of greater service to God, than I can in the case of this 
particular church. And, depending upon God’s assistance and 
direction to qualifie me for, and guide me in, that important 
work.” 

Dec. 19, 1739. 

“T set out from Windham to New Haven, to make a visit 
to the College, and was there received with all tokens of re- 
spect and demonstrations of joy, from the Tutors and scholars. 
But the Trustees, through forgetfulness or oversight not having 
given any particular directions to any of the number, to per- 
form the ceremony of an installation, it made some talk in the 
Country.” 


Dr. Clap makes no further comment, at this point, but the 
journey in winter was a serious one in those days. The pres- 
ent writer has a record of a young relative, who went somewhat 
later to Yale as a student, traveling on horseback with saddle- 
bags, and a mounted attendant to lead his horse home. The 
record shows that it was no small matter to travel at that time. 
But it does not need this record to show what it must have 
been for the President elect. The inconvenience of an almost 
fruitless winter journey may be estimated, to say nothing of his 
mortification. 


The only mention in the Journal of his installation as Rector 
is in the following brief sentence. 

April 2, 1740. 

“Ata meeting of the Trustees, I was installed to the office 
of Rector in the College Hall.” 


This statement is so brief, that we will add some further 
particulars, as we find them in another contemporary account. 
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“ Rev. Elisha Williams having resigned his office as Rector 
of Yale College at the Annual Commencement in 1739, Mr. 
Clap was on the same day chosen to fill his place. But so 
strong a hold had he upon the affections of his congregation, 
that it was no easy matter to gain their consent to part with 
him. It was, however, referred to an ecclesiastical council, 
consisting of a representative from each of the several churches 
of the county, and they advised to the immediate acceptance 
of the Rectorship. 

“Tn accordance with this result, he was inducted to office, 
with appropriate ceremonies, April 2, 1740. The Legislature, 
on this occasion, with commendable liberality agreed to com- 
pensate the people of Windham for the loss of their pastor, 
and the sum to be given, it was left by the Trustees of the 
College and a committee of the Parish to three members of the 
General Assemby, to decide. These gentlemen were of opin- 
ion that “inasmuch as Mr. Clap had been in the ministry at 
Windham fourteen years, which was about half the time min- 
isters in general continue in their public work, the people 
ought to have half so much as they gave him for a settlement, 
which upon computation was about fifty-three pounds sterling.” 
This decision was acquiesced in and the above mentioned sum 
was granted by the General Assembly.” 


Beside his Diary, there is another yellow manuseript, which 
has no marks of having floated on the Sound. It consists of 
a few sheets of foolscap, carefully stitched together with black 
thread, and only curious as a relic of the times.* 


* As a further illustration of the character of those early times, the present 
writer will append a letter now in her possession, written by another relative. 

28 March 1785. 

Dear Sir,—I thank for your Faver per Mr. Devotion, whom I have not 
seen since his return; and shall reward any speciall attention you pay to my 
Grandfon. 

I sent him to college to make hira a scholar and a gentleman. The Danc- 
ing school to learn an easy Behaviour is all I aim at. I cautioned him on 
that head, it was not to fit him for the common use made of that school. To 
have him imprest with the same Doctrine from his Tutor will have a good 
influence. Graceful speaking is another attainment, Mathematicks, Geog- 
raphy and Experimental Philosophy. But above all the three Learned Lan- 
guages. 
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A President of the University, in these days, would hardly 
find time, in connection with his other duties, to have the per- 
sonal care of two wards from a distant State, and to audit and 
pay, not only their bills for tuition, ete., but for board, cloth- 
ing, washing, candles, fuel, ete. 

The account of which we speak covers six pages of foolscap 
closely written, and the sums are made out in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, every item specified, interest charged and payments 
credited, in most of the pages in the President’s own hand- 
writing. 

Currency and sterling, old tenor and new tenor “proclama- 
tion money” at 9 to 1. 


His Excellency Gabriel Johnston Esq., Governor of North Carolina, for 
sundry sums of money laid out and expended for schooling, boarding, cloth- 
ing and procuring other necessaries for his son Henry Johnfton and Nephew 
Samuel Johnfton, sent to New Haven & committed to my care. 

N. B. This account is kept in Connecticut old Tenor Bills, Exchange 
sterling being about 1o— pri. Begun July 3, 1750. 


To 24% yds % Garlix for 6. shirts, 2 Jacots (? Jackets) £23, Buttons, 


Thread and making 433-00 
To a wigg for Henry 4 9. 
To 2 pieces Duroy (? corduroy) for 2 suits of cloaths £28. 
To 2 prs. shapes 4 2.3 
To cutting out 2 linnen vests 10 shillings, 
To 2 prs. stokings 4 4.10 
To cafh paid to Mr. Mix for 17 weeks Board from Jan. 21, 1751, to 

May 20 at 45/ each £76.10 
To a pr of silver shoe buckles for Henry 4 6.14 
To money given to Sam’l to pay for a wigg 4£20.— 
To a Hebrew Grammar 1.18 
To 2 Hatts ; £26. 
To 1 pr Knee Buckels 4.00 


July. Mem. April 6, 1752. A copy of the preceding accompt 
was sent to Gov. Johnston. 





Pray do caution him against Chesterfield, Hume and all such books, for 
his amusement, from the dry studies of the languages. Recommend to him 
Baitie on Truth, Oswald, Addison, Evidences of the Christian Religion, &c, 
You have my Idea. I want none of the metaphisical nonsense of the schools 
to enable them to reason themselves into palpable nonsense or infidelity. 

Your care for these matters will be acknowledge with all gratitude by Sir. 

Your most obedient and most Humble Servant, 
Mr. Tutor X. 
X. Y. Z. 
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To 2 prs stockings £5, 1. wigg £10 15.— 
To making 3 plain shirts at 25/, 3 rufled do at 30/ 4 85 
To 9 doz quills at 6/, 1 sq. glass 10/ .16 
July, 1752. 

To 7 yards of Calimanco at 25/ for a Banjau £8.15 
To making a Banjau 3.— 
To 3 yds of silk Camlet at 57/ for a Jacoat 8.11 
To 1% German Serge 4.17.6 
To lining, Trimming &c. & making jacoat and Breeches 12.1.0 
To washing, mending &c. to Sept. 7 — 


Mem. In August I saw in the News paper an account of the 
death of Governor Johnston and according to the Directions in the 
Governor’s Letters some time before, sent Henry Johnston home 
and continued to provide for Samuel as follows: 


To Mrs. Canner for Victuals 417. 5.5 

To Mrs. Hames for Wafhing 3.10 

To Mr. J. H. for Rhum & Sugar 2.17 

To Mr. Townsend for shaving 4.18 
&c. 


1751. Cr for sundry Remittances &c. &c. 

By Bill of Exchange on Walpen & Company of Plymouth £50 law- 
ful money of the Massachusetts on which I receive £375.00 
in Bills of old Tenor 

By Bill on Goodwin of Plymouth £10.18. sterling received in old 





Tenor £109. 
By bill on Bowdoin of Boston, old Tenor 4£115.19.6 
By two Bills on Capt. Redfield 4750. 

Total &c. 
Ballance due me £513.59 


New Haven, June 23, 1753. 

Which said Ballance in Bills of old Tenor according to their value, when 
the generality of the articles of Debt before mentioned were expended, when 
reduced to other currency is as follows, viz: 


In proclamation money at g tor 
In sterling at I2tor 
Errors Excepted. 
Thomas Clap. 


July. By extraordinary charges of getting this % attested by the Gov- 
ernor’s Secretary in Prov. £1.10 


We do not propose to give any estimate of the services of 
President Clap during his term of office. They will ever form 
an important chapter in the history of the College, for which 
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he procured the charter of 1745. After a presidency of 
twenty-seven years [1739-1766] he tendered his resignation to 


the corporation. 

He lived buié a short time to enjoy the retirement which 
he had coveted, and died in New Haven, after a short illness, 
January 7th, 1767, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. His 
funeral was attended in the College Chapel, and an appropriate 
sermon preached by the Rev. Naphtali Daggett, Professor of 
Divinity.” 

His monument, an oblong tablet, resting upon four columns 
has this inscription : 

“Here lyeth interred the body of the reverend and learned 
Mr. Thomas Clap, the late president of Yale College in New 
Haven; a truly great man, a gentleman of superior natural 
genius, most assiduous application and indefatigable industry. 
In the various branches of learning he greatly excelled, an 
accomplished instructor; a patron of the College; a great 
Divine, bold for the truth; a zealous promoter and defender 
of the doctrines of grace, of unaffected piety and a pattern of 
every virtue ; the tenderest of fathers and the best of friends; 
the glory of learning and the ornament of religion; for thir- 
teen years the faithful and much respected pastor of the 
Church in Windham, and near twenty-seven years the labor- 
ious and principal President of the College and having served 
his own generation, by the will of God; with serenity and 
calmness he fell on sleep, the 7th day of January 1767, in his 
sixty-fourth year. 

“Death great proprietor of all, 


'T is thine to tread out empires 
And to quench the stars.” 


The following is a list of Pres. Clap’s publications: 

A Sermon at the ordination of Rev. Ephraim Little, 1732. An Introduction to 
the study of Philosophy, exhibiting a general view of all the arts and sciences for 
the use of the pupils, 1743. A letter to a Friend in Boston, 1745. A Letter to 
the Rey. Jonathan Edwards of Northampton, expostulating with him for his 
injurious reflections in his late “ Letter to a Friend,’ 1745. The Religious Con- 
stitution of Colleges, especially of Yale College, New Haven, 1754. A brief 
History and Vindication of the Doctrines received and established in the Churches 
of New England, with a specimen of the new scheme of religion beginning to 
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prevail, 1755. An Essay on the Nature and Foundation of Moral Virtue and 
Obligation, 1765. Annals or History of Yale College, 1766. Conjectures upon 
the Nature and Motions of Meteors which are above the Atmosphere (posthu- 
mous) 1781.* 


* From an early notice of Pres. Clap a few words may be quoted : 

“Tt is unfortunate that so few of the mathematical and philosophical works of 
Pres. Clap have been preserved for the benefit of posterity. His most valuable 
manuscripts were in the possession of his daughter, Madam Wooster, and were 
carried off among the plunder taken by the British troops during their invasion of 
New Haven in 1779. Pres. Styles, successor to Pres. Clap, protested with the 
English General Tryon, that “a war against science had been reprobated for ages 
by the wisest and most powerful generals,” and requested their return. This was 
however, without effect. Some of them were picked up about a week afterward 
by boatmen in the Sound near Fairfield, and others at East Haven, but it is to be 
regretted that most of Pres. Clap’s valuable manuscripts were irrecoverably lost.” 
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Articte VIII.—WEEDEN’S ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Economie and Social History of New England, 1620-1789. 
By Wriu14m B. Weepen. In two volumes. 8vo, pp. 964. 


We can hardly conceive of anything more interesting, for a 
competent student of the early history of New England to 
propose to himself, than to trace the successive steps by which 
the twenty thousand Englishmen who came to this wilderness 
in the seventeenth century built up the institutions whose 
influence has been felt so widely. Some such competent 
student may yet appear who will tell us not only how the New 
England of to-day has been evolved, but, as well, how what is 
known as the New England type of character was built up— 
doing justice to the acknowledged excellencies of that type of 
character, while hiding no one of its faults, and explaining the 
reasons for the origin of both, without fear or favor. 

The author of the book whose title is placed at the head of 
this Article has explained, in his preface, why he has not 
himself attempted to do what is so desirable. He says that 
before such a “large drama of history” can be written, there 
is first need that the widest collection of facts should be made, 
and that the whole story of “the daily order of living” of 
these men should be told. Accordingly, it is only this pre- 
paratory work which he has proposed to himself—to write the 
economic and social history of the people of New England. 

It is not an easy matter to characterize a work of this kind 
in a few paragraphs. We shall not attempt it. Even a 
glimpse of the table of the contents of these two thick volumes 
cannot fail to impress the reader with the extent of the inves- 
tigations which Mr. Weeden has prosecuted, and to raise high 
anticipations. An account is given of the way in which the 
foundations of the New England towns were laid ;—of the way 
in which they grew to be commonwealths ;—of the nature of the 
intercourse between the colonists and the Indians who were 
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in possession of the soil when those English yeomen first 
planted their feet on these shores ;—of the early attempts which 
they made to cultivate the land ;—of the rise of various house- 
hold industries ;—of the beginnings of commerce ;—of the fish- 
eries ;—of the fur-trade ;—of prices ;—of the rates of wages ;— 
of the first roads ;—of the first inns. Then follow many chap- 
ters on the development of foreign commerce, and on the 
methods of trade which were settled upon. We are told how 
commerce was supported by the growing manufactures ;—how 
it suffered from privateersmen and from pirates;—-how the 
African slave trade was developed ;—and how important an 
element in its successful prosecution was the export of New 
England rum. The effect of the navigation and sugar acts, 
passed by the English parliament, is traced with great minute- 
ness; and we are told how the operation of these laws was 
evaded. The fluctuations of the currency are described; and 
the working of the various economic forces which at last 
brought on the Revolution. To crown all, he has attempted 
to describe the manners and the morals of the people in each 
succeeding generation, with the whole round of their domestic 
life ;—and, lastly, has given an estimate of the effect of the Pur- 
itan social system on the people themselves and their descend- 
ants. 

On all these points, and many others, there is a mine of 
information furnished. The book is a veritable thesaurus. 
The work of collecting and arranging the multitude of indi- 
vidual facts, here brought together, must have required the 
labor of years. 

Evidently a book of this kind cannot be characterized in a 
word !—yet after some examination, we do not hesitate to say, 
in general, that the work is a very valuable one, and that the 
author has placed all New England men, and all persons inter- 
ested in the early history of the country, under a great 
obligation. 

Yet without disparaging the work as a whole, we think it is 
open to some criticism. The author himself will hardly expect 
that no opinion that he has expressed, or statement that he has 
made, will be questioned. The value of all that he has here 
presented depends of course on the accuracy of the statements 
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that have been brought together from so many different quar- 





. ters. True, he has availed himself of the best sources of infor- 
h mation. Probably the larger part of his statements are reliable. 
‘ But he has also, very properly, made use of newspapers, and 
ae” has drawn much material from the “earlier local histories ”— 
% which he says himself are “mines of crude historical ore”— 
x some of which, we should add, are very crude. 

( Now, in selecting this material from so many sources, in 


r marshalling these statements in order for a definite purpose, 
. and, above all, in interpreting them, the New England men 
. who read the work will wish to know from what point of view 
ti the author writes, and especially whether he is gifted with what 
: is called the “ historic sense.” 

These are questions which cannot be answered off-hand ; 
and, even if we offer some criticism, we repeat that the book 
has a distinct value, wholly independent of the question whether 
any of his readers agree with him in all the opinions he has 
expressed. Furthermore, the work has this advantage that if 
the accuracy of any of the author’s opinions are doubted, he 
has given his authorities, in most cases, and the value of his 
statements can be easily estimated. 

With these explanations we will direct attention to a few of 
the statements in the book, and leave our readers to form their 
own opinions. 


- 


a ee | 


In the introductory chapter, on the Founding of New 
England, the author makes a statement, at the outset, which 
though ambiguous, and capable of several interpretations, 
cannot fail, however interpreted, to awaken surprise ! 

He says: 





‘‘While the Puritan motive was a mainspring of the emigration to 
Massachusetts Bay, as individual liberty of conscience was the corres- 
ponding impulse to Plymouth, we must remember that much common 
clay mingled with the glorious cements in forming the new sacred 
vessels. The majority of the men and women left home and braved 
the terrors of sea and wilderness to better their condition economically 
and socially.” 


If we understand Mr. Weeden, it would seem that, in his 
opinion, the “ Puritan motive” in England was one—we sup- 
pose this is what he means by “a”—was one of the “main- 
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springs” of the emigration to New England; and, before we 
finish reading the sentence, we are not left in doubt as to what 
he thinks the other “mainspring” was. He adds, what ig 
very true: “Much common clay mingled with the glorious 
cements.” This, we believe, has never been denied by the 
warmest admirers of the Puritans. They know about Weston 
and his followers, who came in their distress to Plymouth, and 
received assistance. They know about Morton and his com- 
rades at Merry Mount. They know that there were enough 
of such characters, in all the various towns, to account, on the 
principle of heredity, for all the crime and meannesses that 
New England is chargeable with for two hundred and fifty 
years. Thanks, also, to the kind labors of those who, while 
expressing horror of the Puritans, because they were too strict 
in scrutinizing the private lives of their neighbors, have them- 
selves ferreted out and trumpeted to the world all the short- 
comings that can possibly be charged upon them—thanks to 
their labors, we probably know more about the errors of the 
Puritans than those of any other set of men who have ever 
lived—the men and women of the Bible excepted—and no one 
doubts that there was “‘much common clay” among the settlers 
of New England. But that the majority of these men and 
women left home and braved the terrors of sea and wilderness 
to better their condition economically and socially,” is a state- 
ment that, in our opinion, will be credited by very few! 

Of course, there is no question that, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, there was a great deal of unrest in England. 
There was spreading undoubtedly among the people a love for 
a life of adventure. Some of this class came, as we well know, 
to New England. The speech is not forgotten, which has been 
attributed to an old fisherman on the coast of New Hampshire,* 
when a minister, in a sermon, reminded his hearers that their 
ancestors had come to these shores to worship God. He 
replied: “The people you speak about went to Plymouth. 
Our ancestors came here to fish.” He was right! A great 

* After this paragraph was in type, we find that this speech is 


ascribed by Weeden to a fisherman of Cape Ann. We have always 
heard it told of the region of the Piscatequa. The locality is of little 


consequence. 
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many adventurers came to New England with no higher 
motive! All this is pretty generally known and understood. 
It is also very well known that, as a rule, the English people 
were a home-loving people—exceedingly attached to their 
native land. And those who left England for New England 
with their wives and children were from the class who had the 
most of this attachment for home. It required a very powerful 
motive to lead them to brave the terrors of the ocean and of an 
unknown wilderness. : 

This is no place to give the story. Every one who knows 
anything about the subject knows that the Stuart kings had set 
themselves against all the deepest instincts of the English race. 
They aimed at arbitrary power. They thought no one else 
had any privileges at all. They had disgusted the people by 
their mean cringing to Spain. Under their rule, vice flour- 
ished, and was growing worse and more open every day. The 
outlook for Protestantism at home, and on the continent as 
well, was gloomy. In despair, these home-loving Englishmen 
began to think that it was better to go off and make a new 
England, where the rights which their fathers had possessed 
could be enjoyed, and where they could worship God as they 
pleased. These Englishmen were also an eminently practical 
people. They knew, if they were to succeed, they must engage 
in some kind of work. They had no idea of bringing their 
wives and children into the wilderness and then spending their 
time sitting on the rocks and singing psalms. They knew if 
they did, they would starve. They were men of action, and 
expected to support themselves by their labor. They looked 
upon their religion as a religion of common sense, one at all 
points in harmony with God’s actual work-a-day world. Like 
Cromwell, they believed in fighting, and in “keeping their 
powder dry.” 

The statement of Mr. Weeden is no new one; though we 
confess to being surprised to find it in this book. The same 
statement has been made about the town in which we now 
write. The first settlers here, as everywhere in New England, 
were practical men. Having been brought up to trade, they 
hoped to be able to support themselves by trading. How else 
could they do it? At last, in these later days, appears some 
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profound Solomon who says: “Their object was to engage in 
trade.” Now, it is enough to reply: If to make money by 
trading had been their special object, probably not a man of 
the whole company would ever have left England. 

To make statements of this kind about the “majority ”—or 
any large proportion—of the Puritan settlers of New England 
is as absurd as to announce soberly that the Apostle Paul went 
to Corinth to make tents! The Apostle Paul was also a prac- 
tical man. In his Epistles, he shows everywhere his strong 
common sense. He gave no countenance to those enthusiasts 
who attempt great things, and trust, in a mooning sort of way, 
that some one else will be raised up to provide the necessary 
means. Whatever else such a principle is, it is not Puritanism! 
If it is a true statement that the Apostle Paul went to Corinth 
to make tents, then the settlement of New Haven was a trading 
enterprise, and, as Mr. Weeden says, “the majority of those 
men and women who left home, and braved the terrors of sea 
and wilderness, did it to better their condition economically and 
socially !” 

We have called attention to this statement, not because it is 
a matter of any special importance in itself, but because it leads 
us to feel that we must be on our guard in placing too much 
confidence in the judgment of the author, with regard to other 
matters with which we are less acquainted. 


Looking farther, what was our surprise and amusement to 
find the veritable “d/we laws” once more! Dr. (?) Samuel 
Peters’ list is all here—even to the law forbidding a woman to 
kiss her child on the Sabbath or a fasting day! We do not 
propose to waste our breath over what might be called, in the 
language of the present generation, a very old “ chestnut.” 
It may be well, however, to call attention to one peculiarity in 
our author’s method of stating it. We do not remember to 
have ever seen before these “laws”’ ascribed, as he does, to 
Connecticut. Mr. Weeden seems to have been himself a little 
suspicious that the story was somewhat “fishy,” for he intro- 
duces it by the statement: “ Numerous traditions attest the 
actual operation of the blue laws of Connecticut.” Fortunately, 
Mr. Weeden gives his authority, and it is always to be remem- 
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bered to his credit that his book is thoroughly supplied with 
what is so useful and important to readers—though we may 
offer one criticism, farther on, with regard to these citations. 
But to return to the “blue laws.” All that we have to say is, 
that we find that his “authority” in this case is one of those 
“mines of crude historical ore” which he speaks of in the 
Preface—“ the old-fashioned town histories.” Now the very 
appearance of the little “town history” to which he refers, 
which we took down at once from our shelves, ought to have 
made the author suspicious ; and then, too, the way it is referred 
to by that collector of “crude ore” should have made him still 
more cautious. 

As we have already said in our first criticism, this quoting 
of the “blue laws” is of nu importance, in itself, but it leads 
us to ask, what are we to think of Mr. Weeden as a judge of 
“erude historical ore?” As we came across the passage, the 
words of Mr. Ezekiel Biglow at once rose to mind: 


‘¢? Taint a knowin kind o’ cattle 
Thet is ketched with mouldy corn.” 


Still further on (p. 419), Mr. Weeden undertakes to charac- 
terize the “dark days” of New England history, and speaks of 
the sad deficiency that there was, at that time, in literary 
culture. What he says is measurably true. At least, we do 
not care to criticise the statement here. But his authority, 
cited in the foot note, shows unmistakably, that he is out of his 
depth! The evidence of the general fact is perhaps abundant 
enough. He says: “The large men of the seventeenth century 
—the Pilgrims of the first generation—had gone out. The 
large men of the eighteenth century—the makers of the new 
America—had not yet come in.” Yes! it was so; though this 
is rather an unqualified way of putting it. But Mr. Weeden 
had thrown a drag-net over every available source of informa- 
tion—including newspapers—and he had found all sorts of fish 
in his net; and what we complain of is that he did not seem to 
be able to judge of his fish. He found a good story in one of 
his “erude ore” books which he wished to bring in. So he 
said: “ Wretched verses were written. A fulsome rhetoric 
filled many epistles, and the love-letters would nauseate even a 
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turtle dove in modern days.” Now the citing of authorities 
has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. We were able 
to look up his “authority ” at once, and we found that though 
the statement may be correct enough, it certainly is not prop- 
erly supported in this case. The love-letters which he refers 
to would be “nauseous to a turtle-dove in our modern days,” 
if their writers had intended them for sober prose. But they 
did not! Mr. Weeden evidently does not understand that the 
letter to which he refers was a so-called “posy.” He might as 
well have quoted some of the “nonsense verses” of the present 
time to back up some statement he might make of the literary 
ability of the nineteenth century. That letter appears to have 
been written by a young gentleman who is described as having 
been at a later period “a man of great erudition.” In fact, he 
was the grandfather of President Ezra Stiles, of Yale Col- 
lege. Probably the young lover was a sensible man,—for all 
the foolish and euphuistic nonsense that we fear is now ever to 
be connected with his name—and, we doubt not, could and did 
write good strong English, but the particular letter which is 
referred to was written by him “for fun” and was one of the 
“nonsense letters” of the period. It was meant for a joke. 
The fact that Mr. Weeden did not understand it, but treated it 
as something to be taken all soberly, is another proof, we fear, 
that he is not a safe guide in judging of his material.* 

The atties of old New England houses are, in all probability, 
still full of the stained and yellow-colored love letters of the 
young people who lived in those same “dark days” of Puritan 
rule. Many of them. have been published, and have been 
‘ admired, from simply a literary point of view, for the beauty 
of their style. By the side of the letters which Mr. Weeden 
has so laughably misunderstood, we place another which we 
once heard read in publie with expressions of admiration by 
an American critic who has never had a superior in this coun- 
try. In the book, also, where we find this letter, and from 
which we will now quote, it is stated that Dr. Chalmers of 
Scotland “admired it for its eloquence.” 


* Did Mr. Weeden suppose that the most passionate lover of the period 
ever wrote more than one such letter in all the days of his courtship ? 
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“They say there is a young lady in New Haven who is beloved of that 
great Being who made and rules the world, and that there are certain 
seasons in which this great Being, in some way or other invisible, comes 
to her and fills her mind with exceeding sweet delight, and that she 
hardly cares for anything except to meditate Him; that she expects 
after a while to be received up where He is, to be raised up out of the 
world and caught up into heaven; being assured that He loves her too 
well to let her remain at a distance from Him always. There she is to 
dwell with Him, and to be ravished with His love and delight forever. 
Therefore, if you present all the world before her, with the richest of 
its treasures, she disregards and cares not for it, and is unmindful of 
any pain or affliction. She has a strange sweetness in her mind, and 
singular purity in her affections ; is most just and conscientious in all 
her conduct ; and you could not persuade her to do anything wrong 
or sinful, if you would give her all the world, lest she should offend 
this great Being. She is of a wonderful calmness, and universal benevo- 
lence of mind; especially after this great God has manifested Himself 
toher mind. She will sometimes go about from place to place singing 
sweetly ; and seems to be always full of joy and pleasure, and no one 
knows for what. She loves to be alone, walking in the fields and 
groves, and seems to have some one invisible always conversing with 
her.” 

There is still another class of statements in Mr. Weeden’s 
book to which we take exception. Not that the statements 
are incorrect! They are probably all right. Neither have we 
the slightest objection to having them made. In fact, we are 
glad to have them all brought out in the full light of day. 
We are not in the least afraid of having a bushel basket full of 
such facts, clipped from old newspapers or even from old 
records. It can be easily enough done—no doubt. There was 
a great deal in that age which was disgraceful. For ourselves, 
we thank the author for putting in his book all of them that 
he has. They should be there, unquestionably. They are an 
important part of the record. What we object to is the man- 
ner in which these facts are marshalled, without a word of 
explanation, so as to produce a wrong impression. Many 
people seem to think that if a writer has got together an 
immense mass of material, and has classified it, that his work 
is done, and that he has written history. It is no such thing! 
There is need in a true historian of an appreciation of perspec- 
tive. There is need of what is called a historic sense. 

Now it is to be remembered that the book to which we have 
called attention is one which professes to explain “ the effects 
of the Puritan system.” The author’s point of view is that 
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the majority of the twenty thousand Englishmen who settled 
New England were adventurers who came here “ to better their 
social and economic condition.” A minority, to be sure, were 
Puritans, or at least religious men. Now what we object to is 
that he does not distinguish between these two classes. Here 
is one of his statements ! 

‘*There was a class of offences showing manners tinctured with bru- 
tality, and a very harsh system for controlling them. A man is fined 
for beating his wife with a flail. Another, when summoned for abus- 
ing his wife, claimed that she was his servant and slave.” 

Now we should like to know whether “ facts” of this kind 
are to be used in making up our conclusion as to what the 
“effects of Puritanism” have been. Were those wife-beaters 
Puritans, or did they belong to the “majority” who were 
adventurers? The world has supposed to this time that one of 
the results of the prominence which the Puritans gave in their 
homes to the Bible was the development of a new class of 
Englishmen. There is no question that the natural character 
of the Anglo-Saxon was unrefined, coarse, and even brutal. 
As a race, their treatment of woman was hard. The Puritan’s 
study of the Bible changed all that! In England itself, it did 
much ; but the effect of the Bible on general society was coun- 
teracted there in a thousand ways. But in all the English 
colonies, wherever religious men established themselves—not 
alone in New England by any means—the study of the Bible 
introduced many new ideas which have had a good deal to do 
with shaping the character of the American people. Among 
other things, woman at once took the place in every household 
which the Bible accords to her. As a consequence it has been 
one of the distinguishing glories of this country that a woman 
can go alone anywhere from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
every man does her honor. She can count on every man as 
her natural protector. If this is not the result of the Puritan 
reverence of the Bible, pray what is it due to? Scores of 
English travelers have said to us, and have put it in print, that 
one of the striking peculiarities of an American gentleman is 4 
gentleness and a chivalrous deference to woman, which is not 

seen elsewhere in the whole world. Now we think we ought 
to have been told to which class of people those wife-beaters 
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belonged. At all events, we will match this story of two hun- 
dred years ago in New England with another of the present 
century in old England. A very popular and well-known 
American author, whose admiration for everything English 
was so excessive, that he has been charged with being an 
Anglomaniac, vouches for the truth of the following. He 
tells the story because, with all his admiration for the English 
character, he says that truth compels him to add that the 
instincts of the English people naturally are brutal. He says 
that, to his knowledge, an orphan girl living in the house of 
her uncle, a peer of the realm, incurred his displeasure, because 
she had not refused an offer of marriage made to her by his 
son, her cousin : 

‘‘Her uncle, the peer, came one morning into her bedroom, as he was 
going to ride to hounds, and making her get up flogged her with his 
hunting-whip as she stood in her night gown. * * One cut of her 
uncle’s whip left a weal still visible when she was in evening dress.” 

The story does not stop here. Within twenty-four hours, as 
might have been expected, the young woman married her 
cousin, and before she had been his wife one year, her husband 
(the cousin for whom she was whipped and to whom she had 
clung) himself beat her, while she was bearing his first child.* 

Read also what Frances Power Cobbe says; and though not 
exactly to the point, we refer to p. 241 of the same book where 
is some testimony from a gentleman very well known to most 
of the readers of the Vew Englander and Yale Review, the 
late Mr. Maunsell Bradhurst Field.+ 

* England without and within. By Richard Grant White, p. 426. 

+Some of these American characteristics of deference to woman, sad 
to tell, are changing. But it is due to the influence of people who are 
foreign born, or to foreign influences. As a single illustration the 
writer was lately in a drawing-room car, and overheard a group of 
ladies complaining that though they had taken their seats to obtain 
pure air they were were made sick by the smell of tobacco smoke that 
came from a compartment at one end of the car. Curiosity as to this 
very question of the nationality of the smoker led us to look into the 
compartment. A single glance told thestory. The smoker was unmis- 
takably not an American ; and all day long those ladies were evidently 
made wretched for the gratification of a stolid looking giant, who, but 
for his dress, might have been taken for a hod carrier or an hostler. 
The very expression of his face showed what manner of man he was. 
But, as Rudyard Kipling says, this is another story. 
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The author’s final word—on the effects of Puritanism— 
ought not to be passed over. In his opinion, they may be thus 
summed up: “The social life of our forefathers, in the waning 
days of the seventeenth century, was dull and dreary and joy- 
less. Viewed as a whole, it was bare and spiritless beyond the 
possibility of description.” 

Before proceeding further, perhaps we may be pardoned for 
saying that this sweeping conclusion recalls to mind an “his- 
torical reminiscence” that we heard, a great many years ago, 
in Ohio, from the mouth of an old Home Missionary, 
He had. been one of the men of the first “skirmish line,” 
who had been sent out to the region of the Great Lakes 
by the Connecticut Home Missionary Society. If we re- 
member right he had gathered the first Christian congre- 
gation in Cleveland. One winter, he held a “protracted 
meeting,” in the bare public hall of the little village. Some 
of the mischief-loving young men of the place hired the 
hostler from the stable of the solitary tavern, who was some- 
what famous among the rough characters of the place, and 
engaged him to put on his “store clothes,” and go to every 
one of the meetings from first to last. He was to sit on 
the front bench, directly under the platform, and keep his 
eye on the preacher. Our Home Missionary friend seemed to 
have been fully equal to the emergency, and he described the 
scene to us with great glee. Morning and evening, the first 
person to come and the last to go, was the rather disreputable 
looking hostler. His bleary eye was fixed on the preacher every 
moment. Our friend said that the steady gaze of this strange 
looking listener had at first almost too much of the comical in 
it, but he soon got accustomed to it. At last the “ protracted 
meeting ” was over, and our friend was told that the old stable- 
man had made a report to his employers. It was in the follow- 
ing words: “I’ve heard every word of it, and as far as I can 
understand, it is pretty stupid stuff, but I’ve made up my mind 
that those fellows are honest. They believe it all. There is no 
mistake about that.” And such is the verdict of Mr. Weeden. 
Puritanism was pretty stupid stuff, but those old New 
Englanders were honest, and they believed it all. 
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But to return to the effects of Puritanism, those of our read- 
ers who know anything about the literature of the subject will 
have already divined what use our author must have made 
of the famous Journal of Chief Justice Sewall. They are 
right. It isall here. How Mr. Weeden seems to have enjoyed 
showing up this old Puritan! He says: 


‘We have Sewall’s account, in minute detail, of the daily life of 
Boston, the center of New England life and culture. In the heart of it 
was Samuel Sewall, captain in the artillery—afterwards judge—mar- 
ried to Hannah Hull, with an ample fortune, familiar with the best 
people and the best things in the time. He was accomplished in such 
learning as they had. But the opportunities for pleasure he describes 
would hardly satisfy the common laborer of two centuries later.” 


Now we suppose the inference to be drawn from all this is 
that the attempt of those men of the seventeenth century to 
lead a religious life, in avcordance with the Puritan theory, 
resulted in universal stupidity. At any rate, Puritanism was 
at the bottom of all the insufferable dullness of the times. 

Well, after all, admitting that this was so, let us see whether 
the men in old England, at this very time spoken of, “the wan- 
ing days of the seventeenth century,” who did not follow the 
Puritan scheme of life, were any better off. The standard set 
seems to be, the tastes of the “common laborer” of to-day. 
In which society, then, could this important individual find 
most congeniality and most to amuse himself? We trust that 
our readers will read the quotation through. 


‘‘Many lords of manors had received an education differing little from 
that of their menial servants. The heir of an estate often passed his 
boyhood and youth at the seat of his family with no better tutors than 
grooms and game-keepers, and scarce obtained learning enough to sign 
his name to a Mittimus. If he went to school and to college, he gener- 
ally returned before he was twenty to the seclusion of the old hall, and 
there, unless his mind was very happily constituted by nature, soon 
forgot his academical pursuits in rural business and pleasures. His 
chief serious employment was the care of his property. He examined 
samples of grain, handled pigs, and, on market days, made bargains 
over a tankard with drovers and hop merchants. His chief pleasures 
were commonly derived from field sports and from an unrefined sensu- 
ality. His language and pronunciation were such as we should now 
expect to hear only from the most ignorant clowns. His oaths, coarse 
jests, and scurrilous abuse, were uttered with the broadest accent of 
his province. It was easy to discern from the first words which he 
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uttered whether he came from Somersetshire or Yorkshire. * * The 
litter of a farm-yard gathered under the windows of his bed-chamter, 
and the cabbages and gooseberry bushes grew close to his hall-door, 
* * The ladies of the house, whose business it had commonly been to 
cook the repast, retired as soon as the dishes had been devoured and 
left the gentlemen to their ale and tobacco. * * His wife and daugh- 
ter were in tastes and acquirements below a housekeeper or a still-room 
maid of the present day. They stitched and spun, brewed gooseberry 
wine, cured marigolds, and made the crust for the venison party.” 

‘* Ladies highly born, highly bred, and naturally quick-witted, were 
unable to write a line in their mother tongue without solecisms and 
faults of spelling such as a charity girl would now be ashamed to 
commit.”* 


As for the rank and file of the clergy “they were regarded, 
on the whole, as a plebeian class;” and “a waiting woman was 
generally considered as the most suitable helpmate” for a 
parson. 

‘* Even so late as the time of George the Second, the keenest of all 
observers of life and manner, himself a priest, remarked that in a 
great household, the chaplain was the resource of a lady’s maid whose 
character had been blown upon, and who was therefore forced to give 
up hopes of catching the steward.” 

If the priest married, ‘‘it was often only by toiling on his glebe, by 
feeding swine and by loading dung carts, that he could obtain daily 
bread ; nor did his utmost exertions always prevent the bailiffs from 
taking his concordance and his inkstand in execution.” 

‘*Tt was a white day on which he was admitted into the kitchen of a 
great house, and regaled by the servants with cold meat and ale. His 
children were brought up like the children of the neighboring peasantry. 
The boys followed the plough and his girls went out to service. * * 
He might be considered as unusally lucky if he had ten or twelve 
dogeared volumes+ among the pots and pans.” 


* One instance will suffice. Queen Mary, wife of William ITI., had 
good natural abilities, had been educated by a Bishop, was fond of his- 
tory and poetry, and was regarded by very eminent men as a superior 
woman. But there is, in the library at the Hague, a superb English 
Bible which was delivered to her when she was crowned in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. In the title page are these words in her own hand: ‘This 
book was given the King and I, at our crownation. Marie, Q.” 

+ ‘Cotton seems, from his Angler, to have found room for his whole 
library in his hall window ; and Cotton was a man of letters.” 

In the little colony of Plymouth, and, even in the beginning of the 
17th century, the library of Elder Brewster consisted of over four hun- 
dred volumes ; sixty-four of which were in Latin. There were Greek 
books and Hebrew books ; and, of the English books, sixty were large 
folios and quartos. 
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The army and navy officers were not much better off. 


‘It does not appear that there was in the service of any of the 
Stuarts a single naval officer, such as, according to the notions of our 
times, a naval officer ought to be, that is to say, a man versed in the 
theory and practice of his calling, and steeled against all the dangers 
of battle and tempest, yet of cultivated mind and polished manners. 
There were gentlemen and seamen in the navy of Charles II. But the 
seamen were not gentlemen ; and the gentlemen were not seamen.”* 


We will add one passing word on another peculiarity of the 
times. Our author tells how bad the roads were in New 
England. But they were at the same time just as bad— 
perhaps worse—in old England. No stories of the inconven- 
iences and dangers of traveling on the heavy mud roads of any 
of our Western States, at any period of our history, and at 
their very worst, can surpass what Macaulay has told us, in 
his eleven pages on this very subject, of the condition of the 
roads in England in 1685. We will quote only one sample 
sentence. 

“The great route through Wales to Holyhead was in such a state 
that, in 1685, a viceroy, going to Ireland, was five hours in traveling 
fourteen miles, between Conway and Beaumaris, he was forced to walk 
great part of the way, and his lady was carried in a litter. His coach 
was, with great difficulty, and by the help of many hands, brought 
after him entire.” 

But to go no farther, would it not seem, after this brief 
comparison, that the Puritan Samuel Sewall and the average 
New Englander had a better chance of a happy and satisfactory 
life, “in those waning days of the seventeenth century,” than 
the average man in old England, even if the “ common laborer” 
in 1891 would feel more at home in the company of the English 
lord of the manor? 


We have not objected to the use made of Judge Sewall’s 
journal; yet, in fairness, it seems to us that it ought to be 
remembered that, notwithstanding his wealth and social posi- 
tion, he was, in many respects, quite a common-place man ; 
and this was not in consequence of his Puritanism either. 

* Our readers recognize these quotations as made from Macaulay’s 


third chapter on the ‘‘State of England in 1685.” Pages of the same 
character could be given from other authors. 
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Under any religious system, he would have been prosaic, 
unimaginative, and matter-of-fact, in all he said and did. Bat 
was Archbishop Laud any better? Who that has looked on 
his portrait, with that dark, bilious, repulsive looking face, 
would expect to find in him any “sweetness or light?’ Now, 
if there is anything to be inferred from the laws of heredity, 
as interpreted by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, there must have 
been among the contemporaries of Samuel Sewall a goodly num- 
ber of men and women of an entirely different temperament. 

There is another thing, also, that should be kept in mind. 
Little of the flavor of the life of any individual or of any 
period in history can be gleaned from what is found in a 
formal daily journal. To a certain extent, such documents are 
invaluable, to one who can understand and interpret them. 
But there is a great deal that goes to the making up of any 
life, that cannot be divined by simply reading the words of a 
diary. Besides, when did one generation ever appreciate or 
understand the generation which preceded it? We have been 
told that the author of this book is a manufacturer. At all 
events, he may be considered an antiquary. But we will ven- 
ture to predict, in case he were himself to keep a journal, that 
his descendants, a hundred years hence—unless they take more 
interest in machinery than most persons—as they read what he 
probably would write in description of steam-engines, and 
wheels, and spinning jennies, or of his delight in being able to 
add to his newspaper clippings, or of his grief in losing one, 
will mourn that their revered ancestor could pass his life in so 
dull and hopelessly unenjoyable a way. 

The question, then, is not, whether we, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, with our present tastes and surroundings, 
would enjoy the style of life which satisfied the men of the 
seventeenth. The mathematician, the musician, the mariner, 
each has his own source of enjoyment, and neither can com- 
prehend those of the other. It seems to us that the real 
question is whether those New Englanders of the seventeenth 
century—as Mr. Weeden expresses it—‘ fashioned the whole 
fabric of their lives out of sad stuff.” Not such has been our 
reading of history. Tradition, too, is all square against it! 
We think that those men and women enjoyed life; that they 
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were full of high hope, as really and truly as any other people 
then living. Why did they not? 


At all events, for one thing, the Puritans were inspired by 
the feeling that, with all their personal unworthiness, they 
were the possessors of great and all-embracing truths, that they 
were in harmony with the eternal verities, that the interests 
of a great cause had been entrusted to them. Whether they 
were right or wrong in their conceptions is of no sort of © 
importance, as far as the settlement of this question is con- 
cerned. The fact that all this was true of them, the whole 
world knows. Now is there any joy possible to the mind that 
is superior to this, or one more sustaining? Take the times of 
the Renaissance. The life of the poorest monk in his cell, who 
had caught the spirit of the new learning, and felt that he was 
in sympathy with it, was glorified forevermore. He was filled 
with a kind of rapture. He felt that he was one of the 
enlightened ones who appreciated the new scholarship. His 
life, in every thing else, might be bare, but he was animated 
and supported by this thought. He too was a scholar. Now, 
every age has its spirit; and, in every age, the men who have 
felt that they understood it, and that they themselves were in 
harmony with it, have rejoiced even to suffer for it. Though 
they found that the cause which was so dear to them was for a 
time vanquished, they have been consoled and nerved with the 
prospect of certain triumph in the future! The philosopher, 
the artist, the painter, the discoverer, the inventor, have all felt 
this! What sustained Palissy through his sixteen years of dis- 
appointing experiments with his figulines? Now with the 
spreading of the English Bible, a new spirit had been intro- 
duced into English life. That book was received as the reve- 
lation of the will of God. It was regarded as the great boon 
of the ages. Men and women everywhere conceived that to 
regulate their lives by its precepts was the only and sure key 
to everlasting happiness. No doubt their conceptions were 
not cleared from allerror. But are they not entitled to the same 
indulgence that we show to other inventors and discoverers ? 
We do not deride the inventor of the steam engine, or the 
printing press, or Galileo, or Columbus, because they did not 
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at once make all the advance that has been made in these later 
days. Mr. Weeden kindly reminds us that the Puritans of 
New England held on to the old historic belief in witches and 
hobgoblins. But so did the wisest and best men in England 
for more than a hundred years after the New England men 
had seen the folly of it and given it up. What we insist on is, 
that the possession by the Puritan of what he regarded as of 
more importance than all else was a joy to him which per- 
vaded his whole being. It elevated all his conceptions of life, 
He looked upon himself as a co-worker with God himself. He 
was “no more a stranger and foreigner, but a fellow citizen 
with the saints and of the household of God.” With such 
convictions, does any one suppose he lived a life of sadness 
and gloom? We think this inward joy that filled the heart of 
the old Puritan has been forgotten, and has been kept too much 
in the background, in all modern descriptions of him. But it 
was in those days something very real in his life. If, then, we 
are correct, surely, the impression should not have been left, 
in a carefully prepared estimate of the “effects of Puritanism” 
‘in New England, that the special peculiarity of the Puritan was, 
that he, of all men, led “a dull and dreary and joyless life!” 


Another thing that should be remembered is, that the 
Puritan in New England was upheld by the joyous feel- 
ing that comes from realizing that he had escaped from an 
oppression that had become intolerable. It was the joy of 
deliverance. Thirty years ago, it was no uncommon thing for 
us, at the North, to speak with a sort of half-amused and com- 
placent air of the highly imaginative character of the blacks of 
the South, and the readiness that they showed in appropriating 
the story of the exodus, and the language of the Psalms, to 
express their own feelings. But all this language, in the sev- 
enteenth century, was just as real to our fathers! As the 
Hebrews, after their escape from Pharaoh and his hosts, were 
filled with gratitude, so the Puritans in New England were 
filled with gratitude, after their feet were safely planted on 
these shores. We are told that “ Miriam, the prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the women 
went out after her, and their response to the song, which was 
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chanted by the children of Israel, was “Sing ye to the Lord, 
for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath 
he thrown into the sea.” Just such was the feeling in every 
meeting-house in New England. It was the spirit of joy! It 
is no extravagance to say that the feeling which was predomi- 
nant in the breast of every worshiper in those simple structures 
was one which could only be expressed in some such words as 
those which are now so familiar to us. 
‘Sound the loud timbrels 
O’er Egypt’s dark sea ; 


Jehovah hath triumphed, 
His people are free.” 


We forget, in these peaceful days, what all that great struggle 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries meant to the men 
and women who passed through it. We are told that after the 
attempt of Charles Emmanuel, of Savoy, to surprise and cap- 
ture the city of Geneva by a night attack, in 1602, and its 
repulse by the citizens, the whole population flocked, the next 
morning, to the cathedral, to give thanks to God; and old 
Beza began the service of thanksgiving with reading the one 
hundred and twenty-fourth Psalm. Who can ever hear those 
words now, without sharing in the joy which filled the hearts 
of the people of that beautiful city on Lake Leman, that cold 
December morning! What other words could so appropri- 
ately have expressed the thought which must have instinc- 
tively risen in every mind! 

‘If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, now may Israel 
say: If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, when men rose 
up against us; Then they had swallowed us up quick, when their wrath 
was kindled against us; Then the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
stream had gone over our soul; Then the proud waters had gone over 
our soul. Blessed be the Lord, who hath not given us as a prey to their 
teeth. Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers; 
the snare is broken and we are escaped. Our help is in the name of the 
Lord, who made heaven and earth.” 


And yet we are told that the “whole fabric of the lives” of 
our ancestors was “ made of sad stuff.” Surely, if any of them 
had been disposed to forget, there were some still living among 
them who had suffered for the faith. In England, they had 
been shut up for years and endured all the miseries of the 
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“Clinch.” They bore the marks of what they had suffered to 
their dying day. Others, in*the language of Holy writ, had 
“had trial of cruel mockings, and scourgings, yea moreover, 
of bonds and imprisonment ;” and how many had suffered the 
loss of all things.” And now they had come into a large place. 
For a little season they were safe. Yet they knew the threats 
of Archbishop Laud: “ My arm shall reach them there!” His 
successors, who thought as he did, for years were seeking 
to follow them to their place of refuge. This was the reason 
that Samuel Sewall and so many others felt, as Mr. Weeden 
tells us, about the observance of Christmas. How easy it is 
to forget that, in those days, the observance of Christmas had 
a political significance! It was the entering wedge for bring- 
ing them once more under the very oppressions they had fled 
from. Imagine twenty thousand Russian Jews, fleeing this 
very year from the dominions of the Czar, with incredible 
difficulty to some place, almost as remote, practically for the 
present time, as the planet Mars. After the foundations of 
their little State were laid, what would be their feelings, if 
they found some of their people interesting themselves in the 
“ Pan-Slavic movement” and corresponding with their enemies! 
Would those Jews join with much enthusiasm in Pan-Slavie 
demonstrations, of any kind whatever, inaugurated by perverts 
from their faith ? 

The joy which filled the hearts of the New England men 
was not suffered to die out. It is well to remember how many 
fresh occasions for it they had. Scarcely were the first rude 
buildings raised, which were to shelter the inhabitants of 
Boston, when tidings came of the siege of Magdeburg. The 
blood of the least imaginative among us tingles to-day as we 
read of the massacre of twenty-five thousand of their co- 
religionists. What must have been the feelings of those men 
and women as they heard of all the nameless atrocities of Tilly 
and his soldiers. With what alternate feelings of joy and 
sorrow did they follow the course of events in England and on 
the Continent. Gustavus Adolphus; Wallenstein; the rav- 
ages of the Palatinate; Turenne and Montecuculi; the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. To us, all these are but one more 
page in the well-bound octavos which fill our library shelves in 
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such decorous order! To them it was a life and death struggle, 
in the effects of which they might themselves be any day 
involved. One of the most interesting of the traditions of 
New Haven is as to the long conversations which Colonel 
John Dixwell, the Regicide, was in the habit of having with 
James Pierpont, the founder of Yale College. The gardens of 
the two men, who lived, the one on Elm street and the other on 
Grove street, joined each other on the line which is now marked 
by Wall street. The story is that somewhere on this dividing 
line between the two gardens there was a “trysting place” 
where these two men were in the habit of very frequent meet- 
ing. We are told that there they had long and animated inter- 
views. Whata subject of interest to us, would it be, in these 
days, if we had a full report of all that passed between them as 
to the great game that was being played on the checker-board 
of Europe. Who can doubt that the dominant feeling that 
filled the breast of that man, on whose life a price was set by 
the English government, was that of joy that for the present 
he was safe, and that his home was as secure as any of those 
which now wear so peaceful an air under these grand old elms. 
But for a hundred years, every man, woman, and child in New 
England had the same occasion of joy! 


But the New England Puritan had not only the joy of 
deliverance, but he had also the joy of freedom. For us, who 
have inherited what is considered by all the other nations of the 
earth to be so great a boon, it is not easy to realize what free- 
dom meant to those who had, aJl their lives, been curbed and 
restrained, at every turn, by the strong hand of authority. Let 
any one who is acquainted with the history of the seventeenth 
century try to imagine the delight with which the men who 
first came to these shores became conscious of the new privi- 
leges which they had gained. The space at our command will 
only allow us to refer to the simple fact that they were free 
to establish whatever kind of government seemed to them 
desirable, whether in the town or in the commonwealth. They 
were free to establish their churches in accordance with what- 
ever they thought was the true pattern of a church of Christ; 
free to fashion their ritual in every particular; free, also, to 
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omit whatever practice was distasteful to them. There was no 
one to say them Yea or Nay. Slowly, for more than two cen- 
turies, the nations of Europe have been gaining, one after 
another, some of those privileges which our fathers found 
themselves in possession of, at once, on their arrival here; and 
now the emigrants from the most favored lands, who come 
here, tell us of their delight in finding how little they are 
interfered with by the State. How must this perfect freedom 
have added to the joy of the daily life of the Puritan, wher 
every breeze from the Atlantic came laden with the stories of 
the disabilities under which his countrymen were still laboring 
in their old home. Within this very month, we have been 
informed by an American gentleman who spent the past sum- 
mer in England, that, in conversation with Englishmen, he was 
told of disabilities which whole classes of society are forced to 
endure there, which would never be suffered to exist in this 


country for a day. 


There was also the joy which comes from being engaged in 
a great enterprise. Is there anything comparable to this, for 
one who has a spark of manhood in his veins? Our age 
is not without some knowledge of what this means. The air 
is everywhere full of the rumors of gigantic undertakings 
which are projected. In the commercial world, there are new 
transcontinental railways ; new lines of steamships, which are 
to bring together the most remote parts of the earth; the great 
canal, which is to connect, by the way of the beautiful Lake of 
Nicaragua, the two oceans, the Atlantic and the Pacific. In 
the religious world, there is the attempt to bring the men of all 
nations to the faith of Christ. For the philanthropist, there is 
the effort to devise some practical method of putting a stop to 
the evils which flow from drunkenness. For those who are 
interested in education, there is the establishment of a national 
university, which may be in this new and greater England 
what Oxford and Cambridge have been in the past to the older 
and narrower historic England. Now why do all generons 
minds feel that life is worthless, if it is not interested in the 
prosecution of some great enterprise? Surely it is because the 
joy thus obtained surpasses all others. That which, of all 
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things else, interested men in the seventeenth century was the 
building of a State. This roused the enthusiasm of philoso- 
phers as well as of statesmen, of Locke as well as of Raleigh. 
The Puritans dreamed of accomplishing the same thing in 
their own way. How practical their conceptions were, we can 
judge in some measure by the results of their labors which are 
now to be seen about us. All this has not been the result 
of accident. It has not been the work of men who did not 
know what they were doing, who felt no enthusiasm, who 
had no sentiment. No one can believe this! It was all 
planned. The work of preparation filled the thoughts of those 
men and tasked them for years, to the utmost. They foresaw 
all that we now see, and were cheered in their work of prepara- 
tion by the dream of what was sometime to grow up on these 
shores. In the publications of the day, we have formal prophe- 
cies of what was expected, placed on record at the time, which 
now read almost like history. Then, in addition to these for- 
mal prophecies, to which we have referred, the ordinary manner 
of speaking of the future was prophetic. One familiar illus- 
tration, which comes to mind, is connected with the foundation 
of New Haven. On the first Sunday that the colonists gathered 
for public worship, their leader, John Davenport, looking out on 
the plain where the future town was to rise, then spread before 
them in all its native wildness, with the “four Rocks” sternly 
rising over all, took for the text of his discourse these words 
of the prophet: “The wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose.” Such was the confident expectation of the fathers 
of New England everywhere, and through all difficulties and 
all discouragements they were cheered by what they expected 
would be in the future. And now when that future is secure, 
and we enjoy the fruits of their labor, we are told, as the 
sober judgment of history, that the thing which is to be spe- 
cially singled out for notice in the history of those men is that 
they “fashioned the whole fabric of their lives out of sad stuff” 
and that their life, “viewed as a whole, was bare and spiritless 
beyond the possibility of description.” Let us look for a 
moment at our own times. Does any one suppose that Sher- 
man, when he was planning his most famous campaign, was 
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stirred with no enthusiasm, or that when his men were swing. 
ing their way through Georgia “to the sea” that he felt no 
joy? Perhaps, a hundred years hence, there will be some his. 
torian who will inform us that the great captain’s uniform was 
shockingly soiled and that his old cap was positively shabby! 
We do not read the history of the Puritans of New England 
in any such spirit. Children, and the idlers of society, may be 
misled by statements such as those we have quoted, but every 
thoughtful reader knows that the men who laid the foundations 
of this great nation, and established one after another of its 
institutions, were filled, even while engaged in their work, with 
satisfaction and joy. Any other conception belittles not only 
them but the nation itself. 


The joy which came from success we have no space to speak 
of. There could not but be hardships, and losses, and discour- 
agements, almost without number, but in them all, and through 
them all, the New England Puritans were sustained by what 
had actually been accomplished, not only on these shores but 
also across the broad waters in their old home. Information 
about what had begun to be known as “the New England way” 
went back to old England, and the story of what it accom- 
plished there has never yet been half told. Neither is this 
the place to tell what it had to do with bringing on the Great 
Rebellion. But when the tidings of Naseby and Marston 
Moor, of Dunbar and Worcester, reached these shores, who can 
doubt that the hearts of men, women, and children, beat with 
the same joy that, we are told, lighted up the faces of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides whenever they found themselves standing face 
to face with their enemies. 


But we have said enough for our present purpose. Life in 
New England, in the seventeenth century, was not such a dull, 
bare, and spiritless affair as is represented! On what continent, 
pray! and among what people was there more real and sub- 
stantial happiaess! The attempt to answer this question may 
lead some people to pause before they accept the estimate 
which is placed upon Puritans in this book. Was France, with 
its fair fields, the happy land where life was passed so satisfac- 
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torily! Listen to La Bruyére, who lived at that very time and 
wrote of the condition of his countrymen. He says: “There 
are in France certain wild animals, male and female, scattered 
over the fields, black, livid, all burnt up in the sun, bound to the 
earth that they dig and work with unconquerable pertinacity. 
They have a sort of articulate voice, and when they rise on 
their feet they show a human face, and in faet are men ?” 

In New England, at that very time, every man lived on his 
own acres. He was an independent freeman. The require- 
ments of the government were of the slightest, and the govern- 
ment was itself the work of his own hands. We think to-day 
that the hillsides, the valleys, the rivers, the lakes, of New 
England are nowhere surpassed. Were they any the less 
beautiful two hundred years ago? In no country was educa- 
tion—with all the defects which Mr. Weeden has pointed out— 
more widely spread. In no country was there a people more 
intelligent, more manly, more self-respecting. Now human 
nature, as we find by the oldest literature in the world, is 
pretty much the same, in all ages. In the seventeenth century, 
the New England man was six feet tall, his shoulders were as 
broad, his thews were as stout, as those of any one in the land 
of his fathers. His blood was as red, and it was also as blue. 
The New England woman, also, was as fair as any of her 
daughters to-day. Her eyes were as bright, and her hair was 
as glossy. It does not stand to reason that those men and 
women did not have as much happiness in their lives as any 
men and women in the world. 


The things which Mr. Weeden criticises were, to a great 
extent, the faults of the age, and not of New England alone. 
We have no space left to discuss the matter further; but it is 
to be remembered that the garb and manners of the people of 
England itself, in the seventeenth century, the furniture and 
the equipages, the interior of the shops and dwellings, would 
seem just as strange and old fashioned to us as the same things 
in the New England of the time. People allow themselves to 
be deceived with words. They read of “Merrie England,” 
and straightway they conceive of something entirely different 
from anything that ever existed. No doubt, England, in the 
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time of Queen Elizabeth, had a season of prosperity, which 
surpassed anything that had ever been known before. A his- 
torian of the time says: “ Her maids of honor had beef-steaks 
for breakfast!’ How “merrie” it must have been! Yes, 
strange to say, every man had enough to eat! In England, 
too, they danced around a May-pole! But, on May-day, it is 
often as cold there as in New England on that day; and about 
the “saddest” pleasure party that the present writer has ever 
seen was aset of grown-up people dancing in the open air on 
May-day! 


We are conscious that what we have written, in connection 
with this really valuable history of Mr. Weeden, is entirely out 
of proportion. We had hoped to have had ample space to add 
to what we have already said on our first page of the excel- 
lencies of the book. All that is now possible is to say that no 
New Englander should be without it. We do not hesitate to 
say this, although we are confident that every child, in the 
houses where it is found, will study it, and as a consequence, 
will often startle his parents with the expression of strange esti- 
mates of his ancestors! But we have no fear. If those chil- 
dren live long enough, they will learn to glory in the men and 
women whose names they bear and whose blood courses in 


their veins. 
WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY. 
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SERMON PREACHED IN BATTELL CHAPEL, SEPTEMBER 25, 
1891, THE FIRST SUNDAY OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR, 
BY PROF. GEORGE T. LADD. 


Acts xxii. 9f. ‘‘And they that were with me beheld indeed the 
light, but they heard not the voice of him that spake to me. AndI 
said, What shall I do, Lord ?” 


THERE are two pairs of words, the use of which is often con- 
fused but whose profounder meaning shows a wide separation 
between them. These are, on the one hand, the words “ action” 
and “nature ;” and, on the other hand, the words “conduct”? 
and “character.” All things, as well as every species of animal 
not excepting the human species, act and have natures peculiar to 
themselves. But only man is capable of conduct ; only man can 
form to himself a character,—in the deeper and truer significance 
of these terms. 

This man who had been known as Saul of Tarsus, but was to 
become famous as Paul the Apostle, stood in the midst of one 
of those great crises which rarely occur, but which, when they 
do occur decide the destiny of individuals, of nations, and indeed 
of the whole race. His action, as springing forth from his 
nature in response to the stimulus of his surroundings was at 
that particular time most important. His question naturally is : 
“ What shall I do?” But the way in which, and the person of 
whom, he asks this question clearly show that no momentary im- 
pulse to act, however shrewd and safe the impulse might be, 
will satisfy the inquirer. He seeks a law of moral conduct,— 
of action under the direction of illumined moral reason, and ex- 
pressive and formative of character. He seeks the word, that 
shall give to him this law, from an invisible and supernal source. 
His inquiry is : Lord, what wilt thou have me to be and do ? 

We—as members of this University—stand in one of those 
minor crises of our common life, which recur at least annually. 
The question, What am I to do? is, for each of us, not simply a 
reasonable and a safe inquiry. It is indeed a necessary, an oblig- 
atory inquiry. So far as most of our action is concerned, the 
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question will very largly be determined for,us by others. The 
lines of doing are already pretty strictly laid down for each man 
of us—for teacher as well as pupil, for teacher no less but rather 
more than for pupil. But what our conduct, with its contribu 
tions to the growth of character, in ourselves and in others, is to 
be, is a question about the answer to which we have still much 
to determine. And for the answer to such a question as this, the 
thoughtful in all ages have been accustomed to look inward and 
upward. Let us briefly consider it as we stand upon the thres- 
hold of this new University year. 

The most obvious and important remark concerning this ques- 
tion is, as it seems to me, the following : The question itself is 
the supreme sign and test of manhood. My remark is true as 
regarded from several points of view. It will commend itself to 
the student of man, even if we take only the scientific, the 
biological rather than the strictly religious point of observation. 

There has long been and still exists much debate as to what 
are those characteristics which distinguish the human being from 
the rest of creation. The further our studies progress, the more 
varied and profound do these characteristics, in my judgment, 
appear to be. No one term, such as “reason,” “ conscience,” 
“free-will,” “esthetic ” sensibility, will sum up all of them. Many 
of the old distinctions have broken down or faded away. At 
one time the ceaseless self-activity of the human soul, in contrast 
with what was called the passivity of material nature, and even 
of the lower animals, made a great impression upon observers of 
man. But matter is no longer regarded as dead and inert, in the 
meaning formerly attached to those terms. The stars are mysteri- 
ously self-active, with a motion that springs for each one from 
a hidden inner impulse, and yet makes each one obediently re- 
gard the related position and action of all its fellows as giving 
to ita rule for its own action. So every molecule, and every 
atom, as well as every huge bulk of a world. What more won- 
derful than that self-acting motion, under the most complicated 
conditions, of which modern chemistry shows each substance to 
be capable? On the other hand, man’s body and, in constantly 
enlarging measure, his mental life as well, are seen to have the 
structure and action of a most complicated mechanism. 

Where then shall we draw the line around the imperial domain 
of manhood? In what fundamental respect does the human 
animal differ from those other animals which we have been ac- 
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customed—somewhat too contemptuously—to speak of as mere 
brutes? I have said already that, in my judgment, the work of 
science does not consist so much in drawing any one line about 
that species of feeling, thinking, and self-active being, which we 
call man. It rather consists in investigating with painstaking 
research the myriads of lines that form a complicated net-work and 
so preserve our title toa distinctive human nature. Yet there is 
one line which the person ignorant of science may draw for him- 
self, but which the advances of biology are not likely to obscure 
or to remove. This is the line indicated by the question of our 
text. The most ardent advocate of the superiority of the so- 
called “lower animals ” would scarcely maintain that the inquiry 
of Paul falls within the capacity of any other than a human 
being. Surely such a question is well within the domain of man’s 
supremacy. It is the supreme sign and test of manhood, in the 


' wider significance of the latter term. 


The animals all fight with one another; man’s action toward 
his fellows differs little, in many aspects of this particular 
demonstration of capacity and disposition, from the action of 
tigers and wolves, of ants and wasps. But only man can regard 
this terrible form of action as ever having high moral signifi- 
cance,—as something to be submitted to, and given account of, 
before an invisible divine power. Neither wild stags nor trained 
bull-dogs have ever been known, before joining battle, to inquire 
of some divinity what wilt thow have me to do. But away back 
in antiquity we see the human priest bending over the entrails of 
the victim to ask of his god of war: “ What shall I do?” And 
later we read of the prayers for guidance of conduct which the 
man Cromwell, or some other man, like our own Lincoln or the 
Emperor William of Germany, has put up to the lord of battles. 
Choice.and beautiful products result from the artistic action of 
animals, of birds and beetles, and even of snails and coral insects. 
But only his manhood could enable Palissy to regard the perfec- 
tion of pottery as a study, a course of conduct under the control 
of a moral purpose and to be submitted to divine indications and 
a divine plan. Only asa man could Stradivarius feel that he was 
doing a right and noble thing in devoting himself to the perfec- 
tion of the violin. 

The examples which I have thus far chosen have been inten- 
tionally confined to a relatively low plane of action. For they 
have been designed simply to illustrate the truth that even to’ 
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raise this question of Paul it is necessary to be more than a mere 
animal, to be indeed that unique and peerless animal which we 
call “ man.” 

But, whoever asks, “ Lord, what shall I do ?” furnishes a sign 
and test of his manhood in a far higher meaning of the words 
than the foregoing explanation maintains. The question, when 
intelligently and sincerely asked (and how can it readily be asked 
otherwise than intelligently and sincerely) shows that the best 
of one’s manhood is coming to the front. For the question con- 
cerns not mere action; it rather concerns moral conduct and 
moral character. It proposes, in fact, to submit all action to the 
‘dictates of an illumined conscience. It asks to hear that voice, 
which breaks through the mechanism of nature, and falls from 
on high, from the upper spiritual realm of Being, upon the ear 
of man alone. It is therefore the question of maturity and man- 
liness as distinguished from childish or youthful immaturity. 
It is the question of all the truly great and good in humanity 
as distinguished from the mean, the small, the selfish, and the 
bad. It is the question which assures us that he who is capable 
of even raising it is also capable of becoming a redeemed spirit- 
ual existence, a true son of God. 

Life, even human life, and that the choicest of it, does not 
begin with moral inquiries. The peremptory demand of the 
young human animal is for air and food ; and for whatever of 
pleasant impression and action will bring the satisfaction of 
desire. It scarcely belongs more to the nature of childhood and 
earliest youth to inquire of God after duty than to the nature of 
the new-born dog. Thus, in these early years, even the best and 
and most lovable—as Wordsworth indicates in his “‘ Ode ”—ask 
not “of duty, if thine eye be on them.” Boys and girls entitled 
to be called good, may rely without misgiving “ upon the genial 
sense of youth.” But when the spirit of manhood begins to 
grow, increasing maturity makes the man of right mind say with 


this poet : 


‘* Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 
I feel the weight of chance desires : 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose which ever is the same.” 


Not to have felt the call of duty, not to have recognized the 
awful and yet sweet dignity of the possession of a conscience, 
not to have asked of an invisible spiritual Power, What shall I 
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do? is to have remained behind the possibilities of a maturing 
manhood. 

Furthermore, this isa question which the great and good of all 
ages have made supreme ; while in its answer they have delib- 
erately placed the control of conduct and the decision of destiny. 
In some low degree, and at least in some periods of life, it 
may almost be said that the asking of some such question 
as that of Paul is universal among full-grown men. But, un- 
doubtedly, a very great difference exists everywhere as respects 
the frequency with which the question of duty is raised ; and 
also as respects the significance attached to its answer. Mutti- 
tudes live in such a low sodden condition of intellect that they 
scarcely ever make very clearly any inquiry after a rational form 
of life. They eat, sleep, work, amuse themselves, if the condi- 
tions which surround them are not too hard, and propagate their 
kind, and die, with only rare, if any, appeals to any source for 
an answer to Paul’s question. The question of many others, 
intelligent, gifted and prosperous, is one put to nature and to 
their surroundings as to how they may get most of happiness for 
themselves in life. They live for themselves. If they live at 
all for others, it is only as these others are related to their own 
plans for the realization of some selfish conception of life. But 
it is unnecessary either to argue, or to illustrate the truth, that 
with those whom the world has really agreed to call great and 
good, the question has rather been, what ought I todo? What 
shall I do that is right and faithful to some reasonable ideal of 
duty! And oftener than otherwise they have looked to the 
invisible spiritual presence with the inquiry, Lord, may I know 
from thee, what I shall do? 

What has been true of individuals has also been true of nations 
and of epochs of history. The great peoples of the earth have 
had a strong effusion of duty in their national ideals. Patriot- 
ism, service of the common weal in fidelity to moral considera- 
tions, thoughts of honor and of high, noble living, emotions and 
aspirations devoting the individual to some conscientious course 
of action, conduct that springs from and confirms sound and lofty 
character,—these things have been the very life-blood of the 
nations. 

Great epochs of human history have been characterized in the 
same way. ‘True there is a power “not ourselves” which makes 
for righteousness, There is a sunshine of natural prosperity 
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which ripens the nations ; and there is a “ wind of destiny” that 
shakes the tree till the fruit of national greatness falls. But 
after all, the old-time Hebrew saying has always remained true ; 
it is righteousness that exalts a people. It is when her citizens 
chiefly recognize the call of duty, the divine sacredness of 
conscience, that the state is strong and great. 

Such were the characteristics of those epochs in which the 
republics of Greece were born ; such also the soil on which the 
great Roman Commonwealth sprung into being. Preéminently 
such were those stern and awful times when modern England 
was forming under Puritan action controlled by Puritan concep- 
tions of duty as the voice of God. And he knows nothing aright 
of the origins of our own nation, who does not chiefly know of it 
that its foundations were laid, and its walls reared, by men who 
asked of God what they should do. Their devotion to duty may 
have amounted to a fanaticism; their conceptions of what is 
duty were undoubtedly quite too narrow and unnecessarily for- 
bidding ; but it was the supreme significance and peerless rank 
which they gave to the question itself, that has made America 
free and strong and great. 

I am searcely old enough to tell you, in wise and convincing 
fashion, how much better than now were the times when I was 
young. And croaking over the degeneracy of the age, if it were 
ever in fit place, would not be so here and on this occasion. But 
I will raise a few questions whose consideration must occupy 
every thoughtful man. Does duty, “Stern daughter of the voice . 
of God,” hold the position as a ruling idea in our national life 
which it formerly held? Do men in high places of political trust 
evince, as did the leaders of the public life of our forefathers, the 
earnest purpose to discharge this trust, as God would have them 
do? Is conscience on the throne—I will not say really, but even 
apparently to be honored—in the estimate of the people at large? 
If in those olden days the men of Boston tossed into the sea the 
British import, because, on grounds of avowed moral principle, 
they ought not to submit to taxation without a voice in the law; 
who now thinks of putting questions of tariff and trusts and 
syndicates on an open ethical basis, or of protesting against 
unjust legislation chiefly as a matter of immorality rather than of 
mere inexpediency, or of finding the remedy in a course of con- 
duct which sacrifices votes rather than escapes pecuniary loss by 
adroit smuggling. And how is it with this “stern daughter of 
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the voice of God,” in the life of the family? Certainly the 
Puritan family life has now nearly if not quite entirely vanished 
from the land. Much that was unlovely and harsh there may 
have been about this life ; and yet much more that was tender 
and winsome than is now ordinarily supposed. But it certainly 
set conscience on high ; it made the doing of duty, the bringing 
of the life “to heel”—to use Mr. Huxley’s expression—under the 
Gominion of moral law, the supreme end of education and of life. 
And it trained the young to regard God as the source and arbiter 
of righteousness, and to inquire of Him, in all seriousness at every 
turn of one’s personal affairs: What wilt thou have me to do? 

There is more culture in the family life of the descendants of 
these Puritan men and women. The standard of education has 
been greatly raised. Many rude and some immoral customs and 
practices have been abated or banished. Children are better fed 
and clothed ; they are more at home, in proximity to, or within 
the fold of, the Christian church. The too exclusive and harsh 
presentation of duty as the sole spring and guide of youthful life 
had its injurious effects. But—how about the other side? Are 
the young really better for being allowed constantly to ask them- 
selves, What should I like to do? rather than being frequently 
compelled to face the question, What ought I to do? And is 
there no great significance for growing manhood in the habit of 
taking the question of duty before the invisible and yet only real 
and wise God ? 

For myself, 1 will confess that my heart sinks within me 
when I see how unconscientious—non-moral—our national life— 
commercial, political, and even ecclesiastical—has now become ! 
I am filled with alarm when I see the great body of the nation’s 
youth—the young men and the maidens of the land—living lives 
devoted to seeking pleasure and profit for themselves rather than 
lives inspired by the wish to learn the answer to the question : 
What shall I do? O do thou tell me that, my God and my 
King. Of one thing there can be no doubt. If the public and 
family life of the nation is to be absolved from the control of 
enlightened and devout conscientiousness, then the very pith and 
substance of our national greatness is certain to depart. 

Further : this question of Paul reveals a side of human nature 
which opens toward the Infinite. Think for one moment how mar- 
velous is the capacity disclosed merely by asking such a question 
as this. Man may take God for his guide. Some flowers turn 
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naturally toward the sun. This is the result of a wonderful 
molecular mechanism. Flowers and sun are alike parts of one 
universal mechanical whole. But when man turns to God with the 
the inquiry, what shall I do? he shows a capacity which lifts 
him out of this universal mechanism. He shows that his nature 
is of a spiritual and truly divine sort. He shows that God may 
be with him and in him, his redeemer, councilor, and friend, 
He shows a capacity for becoming a child of God. This inquiry, 
What shall I do, Lord ? is then a supreme sign and test of spirit- 
ual manhood. It indicates a movement which may end by 
bringing him who asks it into the very bosom of God. 

Another obvious and even more important truth suggested by 
these words of Paul is the following :— 

This question of his illumines, strengthens, purifies, and ele- 
vates one’s manhood, It not only, by its mere existence, bears 
witness to manhood ; it also greatly affects manhood. Merely to 
make the inquiry favorably influences manhood. And if habit- 
ually asked, with the disposition to discover, receive, and follow 
the answer, this inquiry is the salvation of manhood. For the 
salvation of manhood consists in having it made clear, and strong, 
and pure, and high. And it is such manhood that this question— 
when constantly and rightly asked and answered—brings to 
pass, 

Even to ask of God what one ought to do enlightens the soul. 
Only those who have had large experience know how doubtful 
much of the conduct of life inevitably is. Childhood and youth 
have comparatively few doubts about the proper course of action 
under all the simple relations of their daily lives. But the more 
we have of importance to do, and the more important it becomes 
what we do, the less plain it often seems precisely what should 
be done. It is not always the ignorant, it is often the most wise, 
who earnestly ask: What shall I do? No one is so sure just 
how the teaching ought to be done, as he who has never taught. 
No one is quite so wise about the government of children as he 
who has never had any children to govern. None of the friends 
of this University are quite so full of self-confident counsels 
concerning the management of its affairs, as those who know 
least about the difficulties of such management. 

Life, even the simplest life, is not an obvious affair. At best, 
it is often far too complicated for our confident handling ; at 
worst, it becomes infinitely complicated. So true is this that I 
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should not fora moment think of promising, even to him who 
honestly endeavors to follow only the rule of duty, that the path 
of duty will always be made plain. This is by no means the 
case. Much of the choicest culture, as well as much of the 
severest trial and bitterest pain of this life of ours comes in the 
effort to find out what duty is. He who always asks of God, 
What shali I do? and who bends his ear, no matter how atten- 
tively and obediently to catch the answer,—will often enough be 
in grave doubt. 

But for him who never even raises the question which concerns 
the divine will as to his duty, there is no genuine light to shine 
upon the path of life. He is doomed to an unillumined life. He 
may act with shrewdness, with intelligence, with the probability 
of a certain large success. But the real lamp of his manhood has 
not yet been set in its place. It is the primary submission of the 
soul to the supremacy of duty which opens the gates of light. 
The whole universe is dark, and its meaning and end a hopeless 
riddle, unless moral ideas are allowed to pour upon it their 
heavenly light. So does every man find his own life, the signifi- 
cance and final purpose of it, a tormenting puzzle, unless he makes 
the rule of his conduct to be the following of duty’s law. For 
even to bring the question of doing before a divinely guided 
conscience is to get light on one’s place in the world. And the 
oftener the question is raised, the more the light increases. 
There are errors of sense, and false judgments, and mistaken 
actions based upon them, after we let the daylight into our rooms. 
So after we ask of God, what shall Ido? we may err in judg- 
ment and in conduct ; but we have at least thrown open toward 
the sun the dwelling of our soul. 

This question of the apostle Paul also strengthens manhood. 
Inquiry into the phenomena of the physical universe convinces 
us how weak is man both as respects his powers of body and also 
as regards his wisdom in fathoming the secrets of nature. But 
even to inquire, and especially to inquire of God, after a rule of 
duty both reveals and increases the strength of man. A certain 
noble gentleman, whom Yale University will always honor, is 
said—albeit with the genuine modesty which always character- 
ized his words about himself :—“ I do not believe there is power 
enough in the universe to make me tell a lie.” Yes that is the 
truth as to the real, the supreme and indomitable strength of our 


- manhood, You may crush my body with common earth: you 
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may poison my blood with microscopic germs ; you may take 
from me wealth, health, position, friends ; you may depreciate 
the choicest fruits of my intellectual labor ; and I may be quite 
too weak successfully to resist. But there is a realm of my man- 
hood where I am strong. There is a place where I can stand 
alone, and stand against the whole world, if I only stand with 
God. There is a power of which no man can rob us, an inner 
citadel which no earthly potentate can conquer or possess. And 
it is this question of the Apostle Paul which reveals the source 
of such unconquerable personal power. 

And as I have already said, the habitual raising of the ques- 
tion of duty before God not only shows the strength of manhood ; 
it also makes men strong. They who habitually ask what shall I 
do, in order to enjoy myself, or in order to win the favor of 
others, or in order to get wealth, fame, friends, thus enervate 
themselves. But they who ask, What ought I todo? What, 
Lord, wilt thou have me to do? thereby grow strong. 

And they grow pure as well as strong ; for this question puri- 
fies the human soul, It defiles conduct, and soils and smirches 
character, to be continually asking: How can I have a good 
time? How can I best enjoy myself? How can I get the most 
of pleasure, favor, money, fame? As it seems to me—and soI 
have already said—the prevalence of these questions and their 
supremacy over the question of duty, is polluting the sources of 
our national life. Search for the causes of open crimes and 
secret sins and vices, that prevail in the various grades of social 
life. The causes assigned and obvious are many ; the real cause 
is everywhere one and the same. It is because doing is not 
brought under the rule of duty ; because action does not follow 
after the question, how to act, has been asked of God. 

How, indeed, can the habitual raising of such an inquiry a8 
that of Paui fail to have a purifying effect upon one’s manhood? 
The question itself brings one before the source of all purity, 
before the searcher of the human heart for what is impure, the 
detector and avenger of every form of wrong. Rarely will any 
essentially impure action enter the life of him who constantly 
raises the question of duty ; who daily asks of the invisible, 
pure and holy presence : what then shall I do? 

But, finally, this question elevates our manhood. In the light 
of what has already been said, it is not difficult to see how this 
is so. Above the material world, above every other form of ani. 
mal life, above the mean and selfish of human kind, above him- 
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self and as a child of the Source of all righteousness and moral 
truth, does he stand who places himself under the full influence 
of this inquiry. But its elevating influence upon the manhood I 
would, for a moment, emphasize in a more practical way. There 
is something about the call of duty which has always seemed to 
thinkers to characterize this call as coming from “on high.” It 
summons our lives upward. Appetites, passions, and desires are 
indeed necessary sources of human action. But unless they are 
under the control of conscience they are rightly regarded as 
degrading to manhood. The “word of the Lord” came to me, 
is the formula for the old prophetic call: from time immemorial 
conscience has been regarded as the “voice of God.” A heavy- 
enly uplifting vision, a summons to rise, to climb higher, is 
always connected with the triumph of duty in the soul of man. 
It is by the successive uplifts of such summons that character is 
exalted above the realm where selfishness and passion have control. 

Men and brethren, we are standing together on the threshold 
of another University year. The limits of much of our action 
are chiefly laid down by others ; the impulses to act at all come 
in part from considerations over which we have little control ; or 
they arise in our minds because we have the appetites, passions, 
and desires common to all men. Thus far the question what 
shall I do? is answered for us, rather than by us. It would not 
be out of the way to say that God himself has already answered 
it by making our surroundings and impulses such as they are, 

But there is still a wide region for every one of us, within 
which our choice is to be consulted. Here action becomes moral 
conduct, worthy of moral praise or blame, and nature unfolds 
herself into good or bad character. Here we can follow safely 
no other voice than that of God speaking in our consciences ; we 
can discharge the blame of mistake and failure upon no other one 
than ourselves ; we can plead no temptation from within or from 
without, from custom of the community, or law of the faculty, 
or urgency of friends, to clear our own souls from the burden of 
responsibility. Here we stand alone with God. This loneliness 
of each one’s self is thus an impressive witness to the grandeur 
and to the danger, to the possibilities and to the promise, that 
are inseparably connected with being indeed a man. 

I have thus far made no effort to indicate, what in my judg- 
ment God wishes any one of us to be and to do. I have not 
even said that conscientious industry, fidelity, truthfulness, honor, 
purity, and brotherly love, are demanded by this University of 
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all her sons. Paul says of his experience: “They that were 
with me beheld indeed the light but they heard not the voice of 
him that spake to me.” In this community there is for all of us, 
in common with all others, much of light ; but besides this com- 
mon light, each one of us must hear for himself the voice, un- 
heard by others, of which he may say: It is the voice that 
speaks to me. I most earnestly and affectionately urge you, each 
one for himself, to ask for and to listen for, to hear and to obey 
this voice which declares your individual duty to you. 

In a community like ours there is perhaps special need of this, 
if the choicest things of manhood are to be attained and pre- 
served. I recognize the charm which is thrown around Uni- 
versity life in the form of customs, of little value or significance 
in themselves, but made valuable and significant by association 
with things and men which we innocently and tenderly admire 
and love. I will yield to no one in respect of the claim toa 
peculiar affection and jealous care for all that goes to constitute 
the type of manhood cultivated here. At the same time no intel- 
ligent friend of Yale can fail to recognize the fact that customs 
exist, cherished by the student sentiment, which moral reason, 
when allowed to utter its voice, pronounces foolish and absurd if 
not seriously injurious to manly character and very positively 
wrong. And that there are habits rife in our community, as 
there are in every similar community, which he who listens to 
God’s voice will shun for himself and oppose in others, no right- 
thinking man can doubt. 

-But about all this, for to-day, I simply ask you to raise, at 
once and constantly, this question of the Apostle Paul. This is 
the same thing as to say, 1 advise you to put the inquiry after 
duty upon the throne, and to seek the answer to this inquiry from 
that source whence flow all the light and truth and noble impulse 
which influence human lives. Thus, and only thus, shall we show 
ourselves to be men. Thus, and only thus, shall we become 
worthy to have a place among the truly great and good. This, 
and this only, will make our manhood bright, and strenuous, and 
pure, and lofty. Follow not the multitude unless you are sure 
that, in going with them, you follow your conscience to where 
God calls you. Listen not to the voices which urge you to turn 
this way or that, unless you have first heard the voice that speaks 
to you alone, and speaks in answer to your honest and prayerful 
inquiry : Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 

Yale University, Sept. 24th, 1891. 
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HARPERS MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The Magazine will celebrate the fourth Centenary of the Discovery of 
America by its RE-DISCOVERY, through articles giving a more thorough 
exposition than has hitherto been made of the RECENT UNPRECEDENTED 
DEVELOPMENT OF OUR COUNTRY, and especially in the GREAT WEST. 
Particular attention will also be given to DRAMATIC EPISODES OF AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY. 

The FIELD OF THE NEXT EUROPEAN WAR will be described in a Series 
of Papers on the Danube ‘‘ From the Black Forest to the Black Sea” by 
PoULTNEY BIGELOW and F. D. MILLET, illustrated by Mr. MILLET and 
ALFRED Parsons. Articles also will be given on the German, Austrian, 
and Italian Armies, illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. 

Mr. W. D. HOWELLS will contribute a new novel, ‘‘A World of 
Chance,” characteristically American. Especial prominence will be 
given to SHORT STORIES, which will be contributed by T. B. ALDRICH, 
R. H. Davis, A. CONAN DOYLE, MARGARET DELAND, Miss WOOLSON, and 
other popular writers. 

Among the literary features will be PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


‘ NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, by his college class-mate and life-long friend, 


HoRATIO BRIDGE, and a Personal Memoir of the Brownings, by ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE. , 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 
tens sees $4.00 
ETE LOL LOL ALIA AA? 4.00 
NS ETT LAGS LAN SS 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ...............------------------- 2.00 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mezico. 


The Volumes of the MAGAZINE begin with the Numbers for June and 
December of each year. When no time is specified, subscriptions will 
begin with the Number current at the time of receipt of order. Bound 
Volumes of HARPER’S MAGazINE for three years back, in neat cloth 


‘binding, will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $3.00 per volume. 


Cloth Cases, for binding, 50 cents each—by mail, post-paid. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to 
avoid chance of loss. 
Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express 
order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


HARPER’s WEEKLY for the coming year will contain more attractive 
features, more and finer illustrations, and a greater number of articles 
of live, intense interest than will be found in any other periodical. 
Among these latter will be a series of articles on the twenty-five great- 
est cities of the world, including five hundred illustrations. The 
Columbian Exposition, the Army and Navy, great public events, disas- 
ters on land and sea, and the doings of the celebrated people of the day 
will be described and illustrated in an attractive and timely manner, 
The department of Amateur Sport will continue under the direction of 
CASPAR W. WHITNEY. The best of modern writers will contribute 
short stories, and the most distinguished artists will make the illustra- 
tions. The editorial articles of Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS will 
remain as an especial attraction. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 
RE NIN i Sos cc cee ccenndcc-cececssnpenceseecueee $4.00 
pg sj, | ne eee 4.00 
NT SEED oso nati ncn remeaescccnned -ons.c sence cees aoe 4.00 
HARFEne YOUNG PROPLE .-..................-...2..022---- 2.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 





The Volumes of the WEEKLY begin with the first Number for Jannary 
of each year. When no time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at the time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of HARPER’S WEEKLY for three years back, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or by express, free of 
expense (provided the freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), 
for $7.00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for binding, will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 each. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to 
avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express 
order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw YORK. 
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HARPERS BAZAR. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


HaRPER’S BAZAR is a journal forthe home. It gives the latest infor- 
mation with regard to the Fashions, and its numerous illustrations, 
Paris designs, and pattern-sheet supplements are indispensable alike to 
the home dress-maker and the professional modiste. No expense is 
spared to make its artistic attractiveness of the highest order. Its 
bright stories, amusing comedies, and thoughtful essays satisfy all 
tastes, and its last page is famous as a budget of wit and humor. In 
its weekly issues everything is included which is of interest to women. 
The serials for 1892 will be written by WALTER BESANT and WILLIAM 
BLACK. Mrs. OLIPHANT will become a contributor. MARION HARLAND’S 
Timely Talks, ‘‘ Day In and Day Out,” are intended for matrons, and 
HELEN MARSHALL NORTH will specially address girls. T. W. HIGGIn- 
son, in ‘‘ Women and Men,” will please a cultivated audience. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 
PUREE SS CRN ne sa snsc ccd eweckuwencakiasavedeecesosteaek $4.00 
Beater MEAGAZINE |... occ cock cene cs eo cccecueedodisntoct 4.00 
Ree ESS WOM OR ooo sn. nc: ao ese ones theese - 4.00 
BARPERS YOUNG PROPLL. ... 2.0 senos-noscowacsncsnsnsesce 2.00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. 


The Volumes of the Bazar begin with the first Number for January 
of each year. When no time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at the time of receipt of order. 

Bound Volumes of HARPER’s BAazaAR for three years back, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by mail, post-paid, or by express, free of ex- 
pense (provided the freight does not exceed one dollar per volume), for 
$7.00 per volume. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, — for binding, will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00 each 

Remittances should be made ted Post-office Money Order or Draft, to 
avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express 
order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








THE NEW WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT FOR FAMILY OR SCHOOL. 


The Authentic Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, comprising issues of 1864, 
19, and ’84, (still copyrighted), has 
been thoroughly revised and enla 
under the supervision of Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL. D., of Yale University, and ag 
a distinguishing title, bears the name 

WEBSTER’S 
international Dictionary. 

The work of revision occupied over 


INTERNAT TIONAL ten years, more than a hundred edi. 


torial laborers having been employed, 
ICTIONARY and over $300,000 expended before 
D ’ the first copy wasprinted. Everypage 
has been treated as if the book wag 
now published for the first time. 
.Critical comparison with any other 
Dictionary is invited. 
Sold by all Booksellers.—Descriptive Pamphlet free on application. 
Caution is needed in purchasing a dictionary, as photographic reprints of an obso- 
lete and comparatively worthless edition of Webster are being marketed under various 
names and often by misrepresentation. 
GET THE BEST, The International, which bears the imprint of 


_G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


The Thirteenth Volume of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE began on Nov- 
ember 3, 1891. For the coming year this best. and most comprehensive 
weekly in the world for youthful readers offers a varied and fascinat- 
ing programme. In serial fiction it will contain ‘‘ Diego Pinzon,” a 
story of the first voyage of Columbus, by JOHN R. CORYELL ; “‘Canoe- 
mates: A Story of the Florida Reefs and Everglades,” by Kirk Munroe; 
another story by one of the best known and most popular of American 
authors ; and stories in three and four parts by THOMAS NELSON Page, 
E. H. Hovusk, ANGELINE TEAL, ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, and Mary &. ° 
McCoss. More than two hundred short stories by favorite writers, 
articles on travel, out-of-door sports, in-door games, and all subjects 
dear to the hearts of the young, besides hundreds of illustrations by 
leading artists, will combine to make HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 1892 
an irresistible repository of pleasure and information for boys and girls. 

















‘The best weekly publication for young people in existence. It is 
edited with scrupulous care and attention, and instruction and enter- 
tainment are mingled in its pages in just the right proportions to capti- 
vate the minds of the young, and at the same time to develop their 
thinking power.—Observer, N. Y. 


TERMS: Postage Prepaid, $2.00 Per Year. 


Volumes V., VIII., and XII. of Harper’s Youna PEOPLE, bound in 
cloth, will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of $3.50 each. The 
other volumes are out of print. 





SINGLE NuMBERS, Five Cents each. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 
two-cent stamp. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to 
avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without the express 
order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw YokrE. 





